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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


It is odd how incidents of child- 
hood will sometimes lie buried 
deep in memory only to pop out 
when conversation takes a sudden 
turn. John and I had been mar- 
ried over 30 years before he knew 
—or I had ever considered—how 
I came to have printers’ ink in 
my system. That I did have it 
he was always certain. He said 
he could see my nose wrinkle and 
my eyes flash whenever I got 
within sound of a linotype or a 
big press. 

One day we had just come out of a local print 
shop when a picture of the past shot up before 
me. We took our seats in the car, and as John 
pulled away from the curb, I put my hand on his 
knee. 

“Did I ever tell you,” I asked, “how I used ‘to 
visit a print shop when I was a little girl?’ 

John almost nicked the car ahead in his  sur- 
prise. 

“No!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, there was a little old man who lived down 
the lane from us in Windsor (Vermont). He 
walked with short, quick steps, and was so erect 
folks said he wore a broomstick fastened to his 
backbone. He didn’t drink, smoke, chew, or even 
swear. Folks called him ‘Dandy Jack.’ 

“Dandy Jack was a printer, a type-setter, and 
at his invitation, quite frequently when I was 
downtown, I'd slip along the alley wall of the 
building that housed the town’s stationery store 
to a dark door that opened into a darker stairway 
that led with creaking steps to the printing plant 
where Dandy Jack worked. There I would find 
him, no longer the erect-backed ‘Dandy,’ but a 
little old man humped like a gnome on a_ high 
stool, with a green shade over his eyes—eves that 
moved as fast as his lightning-quick fingers as he 
sought the type to set stick after stick of copy. 

“Sometimes, to please me, he'd set my name, 
and then print me several cards. No engraved 
card since as ever meant so much to me as those 
smirched bits of cardboard I’d tuck in my pocket. 
I suspect my nose was often ink-smudged from 
sniffing the pleasing aroma of printers’ ink.” 

“So that is how you got printers’ ink in your 
system!” John smiled. 

“IT guess it is,” I said, “though I had never 
thought of it before.” 

“Printers’ ink in one’s system” is traditionary. 
The statement occurs in biography after biography 
that is sent to the A. & J. It occurs in the brief 
biography of Leland D. Case, editor of The 
Rotarian, who looks out so pleasantly from our 
cover this month. Born in Wesley, Iowa, he spent 
his boyhood in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
One summer the editor of the Hot Springs Weekly 
Star let him occupy a long-legged stool to learn 
how to set tvpe by hand. It was then it happened. 

In the years that followed, Mr. Case acquired 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


education big doses—a_ bachelor’s degree at 
Macalester College, fin St. Paul, Minnesota, gradu- 
ate work in journalism, history, sociology, and 
anthropology at Minnesota, Chicago, and North 
western Universities, a master’s degree from North- 
western, and in 1941, an honorary doctorate in 
literature from Dakota Weslyan. He co-authored 
two college textbooks in journalism and was assist- 
ant professor at the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern. 

But always there was the call of the inky fingers, 
which drew him to several newspaper jobs and 
finally, in 1930, landed him on the staff of The 
Rotarian, official magazine of Rotary International, 
published in Chicago, where he is a member of 
the Rotary Club. 

He was editor’ the year that the magazine staged 
a contest for the ladies of Rotary on “Why IT Am 
Going to Cleveland.” When two years before John 
had been elected president of the Boulder Rotary 
Club, I had been unable to accompany him to the 
Interntional convention at Atlantic City—children 
and business tied me down. 

But Cleveland was much nearer. Surely I could 
arrange to go to Cleveland! I read the rules of 
the contest. I had lived Rotary with John for 
years. I knew every member. I knew the names 
of every speaker the club had had since John had 
been in—knew the substance of every talk that had 
been made. I had twice introduced the new 
ladies of Rotary at Ladies’ Night affairs—introduced 
them with gay littlhe rhymes. I sensed the fellow- 
ship that existed, was warmed by Rotarvy’s high 
ideals. 

So, one evening when John was out, I dashed 
off the reason why I was going to the Cleveland 
convention! When John came home I thrust the 
manuscript into a drawer, told myself Vd been 
writing for the fun of it. 

The next morning I took the manuscript out 
and read it over. I had to admit it sounded 
“pretty good.” So I tucked it into an envelope 
and sent it off. I said nothing about it to anybody. 

There came a Friday when John had made a 
talk on his profession at the club meeting. When 
he came home, I went, as I always did, into the 
living room to “hear about Rotary.” The talk had 
been well received. He was telling me the com- 
ments that this member and that one had made 


afterwards, when the doorbell rang. It was a 
Western Union boy, with a message addressed 
to me. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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PYRAMIDING RAZZLE-DAZZLE 
SPARKS THE MYSTERY- 


ADVENTURE YARN 


| . . . By ERNIE PHILLIPS 


SO YOU'RE going to tackle the mystery-adven- 
ture story? 

Fine, big possibilities there. 

How’s your suspense? 

How’s your razzle-dazzle? 

And can you pyramid the two and keep them 
inter-locked from a rapid-fire opening through a 
high-geared middle thence down to the finish line 
with a flash of stuff that’ll keep the reader pinned 
flat to the wall? 

If you can, you’ve got a rolling start. 

If you cannot handle suspense and razzle-dazzle 
in such manner that gradually increasing reader- 
interest is generated, you're apt to be in for a 
nasty sleigh-ride. 

The whodunit reads easy and it sounds easy. 
But there are many a wrinkle, many a_ pitfall. 
The grief of the whodunit for the beginner can 
become a terrible agony indeed. 

Yet, with a bit of mechanical ingenuity geared to 
fit into the rhythm, gait and swing of the typical 
whodunit mystery, you will gain the pyramiding 
razzle-dazzle which goes to constitute fully 90 per 
cent of the mystery yarns published in the pulp 
murder books today. 

Just what this 
formula? 

First off, the opening of the popular mystery 
should be a fast-breaking affair which pops the 
cork right now and flashes a splendid economy of 
words. As a rule, you'll find the Private Eye hero 
one of the old standbys. However, if you aren’t 
familiar with the methods and ways the private 
operator works, a plain clothes detective or a uni- 
formed cop or a plain amateur detective or just a 
plain amateur, period, will suffice. 

Only introduce him right now. Usually, the 
Private Eye is in his office, tipped back at a dan- 
gerous angle in his swivel chair with his feet on a 
corner of his battered desk and his eyes on his feet. 
His secretary will enter. 

“There’s a gorgeous redhead out there who looks 
like a million and probably’s worth twice that 
sum,” the secretary’ll invariably say. 

The private op'll brush the gorgeous gal aside 
with a nonchalant flip of the wrist. 

“Phooey. Those flashy kind’re dynamite, honey. 


But—— 


pyramiding razzle-dazzle 
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Anyway, tell her we don’t handle divorces. I’m no 
Peeping Tom—” 

The secretary’ll grin at her boss and her eyes’ll 
twinkle and she’ll say: “You'd do more than be a 
Peeping Tom if you saw this doll in action, bud!” 

So the private op becomes interested. Or, if he 
doesn’t, about that time the flashy redhead’ll poke 
her flaming hair into the office and flatly sav: 
“But this isn’t just a divorce case, Dan. This is— 

And so the first eye-catching spear has been 
thrown out to harpoon reader-interest. So far 
the reader’s been given a peek at three characters: 
the hero, the hero’s secretary and the gorgeous 
redhead who’s out to get the hero to handle her 
particular case. Also, the reader’s been given a 
bit of the hero’s indifference and a peek into the 
wise-cracking character of the hero’s secretary. 

With murder rearing its ugly head, the build-up 
for the pyramiding razzle-dazzle has been launched. 
The first bit of foundation has been laid. The 
important bit of the gag has been achieved. 

Reader-interest has been snagged. 

The general formula calls for the private op to 
motion his secretary back to her own office. The 
secretary lets the private eve know in no uncertain 
terms he needn’t feel so wise or smart because he’s 
herding her away so he can go into a close huddle 
with this eye-filling beauty with the carrot-top 
and another sly little character shaving has been 
spread upon the linoleum. 


So the stage now centers down to the two chief 
characters: private eye and his client. Of course, 
one glance at trim, shapely ankles with legs to 
match and that flaring crop of red hair will per- 
suade the private op to take her case. It never 
fails. 

“Now, 1f you'll part the curtains and let me see 
what it’s all about,” the private op’ll invariably say 
to his charming but worried client. 

She'll usually open her handbag and extract a 
note. It can be a threatening note, or a blackmail 
letter or anything else original you might come 
up with. 

The private op’ll take a mildly interested glance 
at it and hand it back and calmly say: “Forget it. 
Fan mail, that’s all. All rich girls get that sort 
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of thing from the cranks.” 

Ihe redhead'll stare at the hero as if in disbelief 

and then you’re moving things on stage for an- 
other jolt of pyramiding razzle-dazzle. 
Fan mail! Then I must have some mighty 
blood-thirsty fans,’ "the say. “Those fans 
broke into my house last night and murdered my 
maid!’ 

That's usually when the hero straightens in his 
chair. His face’ll tighten and his eyes ‘narrow and 
of a sudden he’s not looking speculatively at the 
redhead’s pretty legs, but he’s thinking hard—— 

Murder! 

Ot a sudden, the hero’ll catch himself. No, nuts 
to it. Redheads are dynamite. The hero doesn’t 
want anything to do with it. Nor with her. 

“Why come to me? The cops are the ones for 
you,” he'll invariably tell his client. 

Then the redhead'll toss her flaming curls and 
perhaps flash pearly white teeth and flatly say: 
“{! by-passed the cops for you. My friends tell me 
you're the best in the land for this sort of thing.” 
~ Of course, the hero melts again, for it’s human 
to thaw out under compliments coming from gor- 
geous redheads lavishly attired and wearing that 
attire well. So Mr. Hero, he is in the mood, but 
he suddenly frowns and shoots her a level look 
and gruffly demands: 

“But that murder. 
you told ‘em?” 


See, the build-up for another chunk of pyramid- 
ing razzle-dazzle. 

“Only I didn’t tell them,” the redhead replies. 
“I wanted to turn the whole thing over to you.” 

So Mr. Hero is stopped for a second. He glares 
hotly at his client and bitterly mumbles: “My 
friend. My gorgeously, lovely little fiery red- 
headed friend. I knew what'd happen if I ever got 
tangled up with a redhead. My dad _ tried to 
warn me—— 

“Okay, I'm into it now. 
by notifying the cops.” 

But once more the time is ripe for still another 
little poultice of pyramiding razzle-dazzle. Just as 
the hero reaches for the phone, the redhead leans 
across the desk and snatches at his wrist. 

“No, don’t. I know who broke into the house. 
I know who killed my maid. It’s——my brother. 
He's trying to cheat me out of my share of an in- 
heritance. I don’t want the police to——” 

Mr. Hero has a nip of character left regardless of 
the redhead. He brushes her soft, imploring hand 
aside, dials the cops and tells them what's on the 
program. 

Then he takes the redhead by the arm and pilots 
her toward the door. “And if this is a phoney 
yarn you've been spinning—sister, I'll fold you 
across my lap and spank you so hard you'll have 
to stand up and eat for six months. We're going 
to beat the cops to that house and see this maid 
that’s been blotted out.” 

At the house the fourth character is introduced. 
He's whoever of the cops that the private op sum- 
moned or told of the murder. In that this cop 
is to have a strong secondary part throughout the 
balance of the yarn, he rates a bit of space, de- 
scription and characterization. 

Of course, there’s always rivalry between the 
cop and the private eye. So the private eye and 
the cop wrangle and jaw back and forth until the 
redhead stops them and the cop gets down to busi- 
ness about the corpse of the maid lying on the 


What'd the cops say when 


So -we'll start right in 
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“This is going to be good.” 


floor. 

That’s when Mr. Hero bows politely, waves adieu 
and says to both the cop and the redhead: 

“My dad always told me to shun redheads. Now 
that the cops are here and have things under con- 
trol, this’s where I take the next bus back to town, 
darling.” 

So exit Mr. Hero. He’s through with that case. 
Family brawls wherein brothers and sisters kill and 
murder as they struggle to gobble up inheritance 
money aren't good private op business. Mr. Hero 
wants none of it. He’s glad to palm the redhead 
off on his cop rival and leave it entirely up to 
the law. 

Or so that’s what the author wants the reader to 
think. For now it’s time for a little batch of— 
yep, you're catching on fast, amigo! 

We now knit in another piece of pyramiding 
razzle-dazzle just as you guessed. 

When the private op returns to his office it’s to 
find his secretary out to lunch so into his private 
office he barges. From behind the door a man 
steps into view. His face’ll be grim and sharp and 
in one hand he’ll have a gun. He'll jab the muz- 
zle of that gun into Mr. Hero’s tummy and presto— 
our private op’s into another bit of a jam. 

“So she ratted on me, did she?” this new an- 
tagonist’ll invariably bark to the hero as he shoves 
the gun muzzle an inch deeper into the private 
op’s tummy. “Okay, my smart sister ain’t going to 
make a baboon of me——”’ 

“Somebody already beat her to that, bud,” the 
hero’ll say calmly. “Be your age, but don’t crawl. 
Hide your gun and let’s talk sense. Now, who’s 
got the bali on what down and in which end of 
the field?” 

“Oh, a wise guy, eh? Okay, snooper. I mean 
business. Plant your frame at your desk and write 
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out a confession that you killed the maid. Now, 
act!” 

So Mr. Hero doesn’t argue with a gun. Mr. 
Hero confesses to killing the maid and the enraged 
brother storms out. 

Soon’s the brother’s gone, hero phones his pal 
the cop and tells how he was forced to sign a 
phoney confession. 

“It’s her brother who put the rod on me. I'll 
be right down. Hold that clown when he shows 
up. I owe him a poke in the snout. And I 
ought-a bust that redhead one, too. My dad al. 
ways told me——” 

But the cop’d hung up. 

Angered, our hero starts out. Sure, you're right 
again. Instead of going to headquarters he walks 
into another slab of pyramiding razzle-dazzle. 

Reaching his car, the private op starts to get in, 
but two guys with as many guns change his mind. 

“This one rides easier, buddy. Hop in an’ 
iry it.” 

Hero sees the two hoods mean business, so again, 
not caring to argue with a pair of guns when‘ he 
wouldn’t argue with just one a few moments be- 
fore, Mr. Hero gets into the strange car and gets 
himself a ride. 

On this trip hero might be slapped around and 
messed up a trifle. He might be tortured and 
threatened or he might just be taken to an iso- 
lated farm shack, shackled and gagged and left out 
of circulation for a few hours or days as the case 
might be. Whatever is logical is yours to use in 
such respects. 

So the next gob of pyramiding  razzle-dazzle 
comes when cops are hunting for confessed slayer 
of maid who’s a private detective. 

Mr. Hero finally “escapes” from wherever the 
hoods parked him and starts back to the cops, 
cursing that redhead every step of the way. Only 
he decides finally to avoid both the cops and the 
redhead and to go to the redhead’s lawyer and 
find out what the score is, who’s inheriting what 
and when the inheritance is due to be paid. 

Now here the stage unfurls for a wide variety 
of pyramiding razzle-dazzle. The attorney could 
be in love with the redhead. He could have 
killed the maid. Maybe he’s had charge of the 
redhead’s inheritance and has squandered it on 
some other redhead and started out to kill his 
redheaded client, only the maid got in the way 
and he killed her instead. Kick the prospects 
around the block a few times and you come uot 
with enough variations to fit into a thousand who- 
dunit yarns. 

Whichever one you decide’ll be okay if you 
make it logical the rest of the route. 

For, as you easily see, perhaps the attorney hired 
the two thugs who took Mr. Hero for a ride— 
providing, of course, you can back that up logically. 

Or, if you want to make it someone else who 
engineered the ride for the hero, just keep slapping 
the idea around and something’ll pop out that'll 
fit into the general scheme of things. 

Only don’t wait too long, for, this far along in 
the yarn, it’s time strong search for a villain has 
been made or a villain has been smoked to the 
surface. 

Presence of the villain will erect another jar of 
pyramiding razzle-dazzle to the thing, increase the 
suspense and strengthen reader-interest. Keep those 
three ingredients in mind always when shaping up 
the whodunit yarn. They're priceless. 
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Of course, where a brother is apparently out to 
gyp his sister out of her share of the inheritance, 
it means usually a gambler’s in the background. 
So find the gambler and smoke it out. “How much 
did Bart Humphries owe you last night, Jim?” Mr. 
Hero’ll usually ask Mr. Gambler after Mr. Hero's 
decided that’s the way the breeze’s blowing in this 
particular yarn. 

See, additional 
pile. New suspense. 
added. 

In the end Mr. Gambler’ll explain the redhead’s 
brother owed a fair sum and_ presto—motive for 
the killing of the maid’s been practically estab- 
lished. 

Or has it, really? That all depends. You could 
herd it that way providing Mr. Hero reconstructed 
the crime by haying the villain out to kill the red- 
head only to have the maid get in his way and 
threaten to expose his presence in the house, then 
boom—— 

The maid dons her last white apron and takes a 
trip into eternity and Mr. Villain. vanishes into 
the dark. 

Now who’s Mr. Villain? Just what X is the un- 
known quantity? 

Surely, by now Mr. Villain should've been one 
of the characters paraded upon stage. ‘Take your 
pick. Only make it realistically convincing when 
you throw your dart at your villain. That’s got 
to stand up to pass muster. 

So far there’s considerable for the reader to kick 
around as he tries to figure out who did the kill- 
ing. Who wrote the note to the redhead? Who 
broke into the house and killed the maid? Who 
kidnapped Mr. Hero and hauled him out of town 
and left him. to hike back? Why did the red- 
head’s brother go nuts and force Mr. Hero to sign 
a phoney confession? How are the cops coming 
in trying to unravel the puzzle of it all? Is the 
redhead guilty or has she been playing square all 
the way through? 


razzle-dazzle to stick upon the 
A new secondary character 


THE GENIUS WHO ALWAYS ATTEMPTS 
TO WRITE ON SUBJECTS HE KNOWS 
NOTHING ABOUT, 
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Phe answers, plus a bit of the customary shoot- 
out wherein Mr. Villain is cornered and tries to 
kill Mr. Hero only to have a bullet end Mr. Vil- 
lain’s life, make for the customary ending. 

Only in this one you’d tie a wee bit of tail to 
the kite by having Mr. Hero wounded and down 
to come out of it finding his head cushioned on 
the redhead’s lap and her warm, soft fingers play- 
ing tricks through his tangled mass of black hair. 

\nd Mr. Hero, he’d look up into those green 
eves and he’d shake his head and he'd say: 

“IT knew it. My dad always tried to warn me——” 

“About what, honey?” the redhead’d ask. 

“About redheads in general.” 

“But what about redheads, dear?’ 

“They're poison. They're dynamite. They’re— 
my dad—he always warned me that if I ever fell in 
love itd better be—with a redheaded girl!” 


e 

Now from this brief summary of technique in- 
volved in production of the typical pulp whodunit, 
a fair idea of the trick of pyramiding razzle-dazzle 
and suspense so they unite to lure the reader along 
should be gained. 

The variations from any given starting scene are 
so countless in the mystery field that, once the 
technique or formula of the whodunit has been 
mastered, an endless chain of yarns should result. 
Action has its part, true; in some cases the action 
soars to dizzy heights; drama plays a highly im- 
portant role in the better-than-average whodunit; 
characterization, especially for the two or three 
chief or lead characters in a short story or novel- 
ette. should never be overlooked. Editorial readers 
demand stronger and stronger character for the 
simple reason the long swim the whodunit mags 
took in the all-hoodlum or all-gangster wave of 
mysteries has been buried deep in the cold, cold 
ground. 

Ihe all-gangster type of yarn wherein 
single character save, possibly, the cop or private 
eve or hero, was a thug or alley-rat ran_ its 
course over a wide span of years. 

Yet, even today editors keep asking that writers 
avoid the all-gangster type. 

If you'll follow the formula pattern outlined 
herein, but plant your yarn into the atmosphere 
of a livery stable, a nursery, an apple orchard, a 
drv cleaning establishment, a slaughter house, a 
railroad roundhouse or just any place other than 
in gangland proper, your chances of selling’ll im- 
prove. Common, ordinary people suddenly em- 
broiled in a murder or a killing make for good 
copy. 

Romance is permissible, though it shouldn't be 
poured on too heavy. After all, if the private eve 
marries his client, that’s secondary to the private 
eve learning who did the killing after his client 
even told the police he, Mr. Hero in person, prob- 
ably murdered the dead person—so if after such 
developments Mr. Hero marries his client, a bit of 
an unexpected development takes place to lower 
the curtain on the story. 

Atmosphere often is sadly neglected in many 
mysteries, especially the short story. It’s impor- 
tant and adds realism if evenly distributed. 

Throughout the prime essential probably is 
conflict. Believe me, Hero vs. Villain is a tough 
combination to beat when it comes to stirring up 
reader-interest. The stronger the conflict, the bet- 
ter the chances for the yarn to sell. Conflict can 
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be the private eye vs. the uniformed cop or plain 
clothes men on either a friendly basis or a straight 
bitter note. Then, mix Mr. Villain in and you 
heighten conflict accordingly. 

On the other hand, use of amateur detectives is 
a splendid device in that the conflict can be dou. 
ble-jointed: amateur vs. cops or the law vs. crim. 
inal or criminals. 

This combination is difficult to surpass for when 
the civilian is pitted against trained seals profes- 
sionally representing the law, naturally the citizen 
detective is at a disadvantage. Let the district at- 
torney or the criminal or criminals stack up against 
the amateur detective also plus a private eye or two 
and you can see how sympathy of the reader nat- 
urally would turn to the amateur detective trying 
to hold his own against that formidable array of 
talent. 

The field is wide, the possibilities countless and 
unlimited. So have at it, boys and girls. Conflict 
your whodunits up nice and ripe. Avoid all pro- 
fessional killer type yarns. Pick backgrounds not 
too commonly used. Don’t let your lead charac- 
ters make too much of a monkey out of the cops 
or plain clothes men and do remember one thing: 

Keep pvramiding your razzle-dazzle as vou make 
that yarn jump through the hoops as it advances 
from one unexpected wrinkle or development to 
the next. 

In closing, one bit of caution: The formuta pat- 
tern skimpily outlined in this pertains only to the 
mystery-murder-adventure type of varn. It does 
not pertain to the deductive or clue-strewn type of 
mystery which, usually, is more leisurely 
proached and disposed of. 

The clue-type whodunit is a field of its own 
with its own pet formula or technique or method 
of approach and the two aren’t to be confused or 
we'll never get anything but rejects. 


© 
BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


How To Revise Your Own Stories, by Anne 
Hamilton, The Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Cloth 43 pp, $1.50. 

Most books for writers are designed to show 
how a story should be written. Anne Hamilton’s 
helpful handbook presumes that the story has 
been written, but for some reason—probably some 
of many reasons—hasn’t sold. The writer realizes 
it needs revision. But along what lines? At what 
point? This book is the help that writer needs. 
Miss Hamilton presents ninety-four questions with 
answers for the writer, with his manuscript before 
him, to check and consider. By the time he has 
put his manuscript to the test of each question, 
he cannot help but have criticized it thoroughly 
and painstakingly, and greatly improved its chances 
of sale. 

Writing For the Trade Journals, by Ronald J. 
Cooke, The Non-Fiction Press, Security Bldg., 
Windsor, Ontario. Paper, 48 pp, $1.00. 

A Canadian trade journalist who has been suc- 
cessful in making a good living in this field has 
written all one needs to know about the _ profes- 
sion—where to find material, how to write it effect- 
ively, how to handle the interview, how to get 
stories by mail and phone, etc. He covers the 
subject of photos, and records. He shows how one 
may work and see the country, or stay at home 
and work. A very helpful handbook. 


The Author & Journalist 
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CHARACTER CHART 


By Catharine Barrett 


The success of a piece of fiction rests largely upon the skill with which the characters are pre- 
sented. 
To make story characters real, convincing, and vivid, the writer is required first of all to have 
a full and complete concept in his own mind. 
This Character Chart is designed to assist the writer in checking the completeness of his knowl- 
edge of the character he is creating. 
The chart is set up in four major sections: I Physical; If Social (Environmental); IIL Mental 
and Emotional (Psychological) ; IV Check-List of Character ‘Traits. 
Much of the material revealed through the chart will not be specifically used in the story, yet 
its possession serves the writer in many important ways. 
Complete, detailed, and focused visualization of his story characters on the part of the writer: 
1. generates a sense of substance in the written work beyond what is actually conveyed by 
statement; it transmits the desirable quality of thoroughly integrated, three-dimeusional characteriza- 
tion; 
2. helps the writer to avoid inconsistencies. (A single inconsistency can destroy the effect of an 
otherwise skillful and effective characterization) ; 
3. enables him to write freely, without having to pause to decide upon some detail the need for 
which he had not anticipated; : HW 
4. solves many of his important problems of motivation and emotional responses; 
5. gives him control of his material, easier choice of details, and flexibility in the development 
of the story. 
Warning: Do not build character on this chart. First create and visualize the character; and 
then check by the chart to determine completeness and consistency. 
Use the chart as you’d use a focus adjustor in field glasses: to bring a seen object 
into focus, into clearer view. The effect should be the same: the change from blurred 
and fuzzy outline to a precise and well-defined outline. 


I. PHYSICAL 


L.. ‘Sex: 2. Age: 3. Height. 4. Weight. 5. Complexion (hair, skin, eyes) . 
6. Build (overweight, underweight; figure; shape of head, face, limbs) . 
7. Appearance (general impression, posture, salient features; defects, grooming) . 
8. Health (inherited tendencies; any exceptional physical abilities or disabilities, illnesses, diseases, 
accidents) . 
Il. SOCIAL (Environmental) 
1. Race. 2. Nationality. 3. Creed. 4. Residence. 5. Monetary class. 
6. Occupation. 7. Home (location, type, condition) . 


8. Members of family (relationship; age; where living; situation) . 
9. Reputation and status (neighborhood; business; community; organizations; society; church; 
politics; etc.) . 


Ill. MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL (Psychological) 
1. Mental equipment. 
a. Brain (1Q; quick, stupid, slow, smart, etc.) 
b. Education (history of schooling, grades, most difficult subjects, special studies and training) . 
c. Knowledge or learning (trades, crafts, skills) . 
d. Occupational experience. 
2. Special abilities or aptitudes (scholarly, scientific, musical, mechanical, mathematical, analytical, 
artistic, etc.) . 
3. Interests (chief pleasures, choice of recreation, hobbies, type of reading, etc.) . 
Author’s note: In these following divisions of the psychological aspect, fill in 
only those that are clearly defined in the personality of the story character. Where 
only a casual factor, omit. 
When possible, include the explanation for the attitude, differentiating between 
attitudes bred by training or tradition or environment, and those reached through 
original thinking or personal experience. 


4. Attitudes toward: 

a. Ancestry. 

b. Recollections of childhood. 

c. Home and family. 

d. Education (conditioned dislike of school; consciousness of lack of schooling; intellectual snob- 
bery; etc.) . 

e. Business (dislike of work; interest and pleasure in work). 

f. Politics (political affiliations; degree of concern or interests; any significant opinions on such 
matters as labor unions, government control, states’ rights, war, politicians, etc.) . 
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g. Religions and churches (own relation to church; interest in church teachings; prejudices; etc.) . 
h. People (liking for or interest in people; individuals vs. groups; effect of association: stimulat- 


ing, debilitating, nerve-racking, etc.) . 
i. Moral standards and the law. 
j- Love and sex. 
k. God, faith, and immortality. 
Abnormalities 


(complexes, inhibitions, frustrations, phobias, neuroses, manias, superstitions, etc.) . 


6. Marked lack of security in any of the five areas of basic human _ needs: 


a. Physical (health and economic condition) . 
(love, affection, response) . 
(faith, philosophy) . 


c. Emotional 
d. Spiritual 


If there is such lack, who or what is responsible; and in what other area 
is the individual seeking compensation? 


specific means) 
Life plan, purpose, or ambition. 
a. Degree of interest and effort. 


b. Social (recognition or esteem, reputation, approval) . 


(and by what 


b. Origin (from personal choice, or superimposed by external conditions) . 
8. Personal, the individual’s estimate, opinions, or image of himself) : 


a. at the beginning of the story. 
b. at the end of the story. 


(November issue: ‘’Check-List of Character Traits’’ by Mrs. Barrett.) 


ANALYZING STORIES FOR TINY TOTS 


Like everyone else, I once dreamed of selling to 
Saturday Evening Post and Ladies Home Journal. 
Then one day a friend gave me a copy of a writer's 
magazine. In it was a list of juvenile publica- 
tions. Then I had a new dream, one that offered 
more hopes of materializing. 

I sat down and wrote a story around a childhood 
experience and sent it out. In due time a check 
came back. This is easy, I thought. So out went 
another tiny tot story. This one was rejected and 
so were the six following. 

Why did one story sell while all the others were 
rejected? I decided it was time to take stock and 
see where my stories had failed. 

I sent for sample copies of the tiny tot publica- 
tions, and set about analyzing the Sunday school 
papers as they, I saw, offered the largest market. 

To analyze these stories, | headed up a number 
of file cards, each with a different heading: Good 
Qualities, Things to Do, Things to Make, Pungent 
Smells, Good Things to Eat, etc. 

I went through the Sunday school papers, and 
filled in under the headings on my cards. For ex- 
ample, under Good Qualities: Honesty, Loyalty, 
Courage; under Good Things to Eat: Gingerbread 
Men, Popcorn Balls; under Pungent Smells: Burn- 
ing Leaves, New-Mown Hay. 

Plotting from these cards is as simple as this. 
Pick out a good quality or a bad quality and make 
it the theme of your story. Sugar coat it with 
something children like to eat or do and add a 
game or jingle for spice. 

One story I wrote using the cards for plotting 
was about a little boy who did not want to go to 
the store for a can of ginger. He only did the 
task hecause he knew it was his duty. In the eve- 
ning father built a fire in the fireplace and they 
toasted marshmallows and mama brought in a 
gingerbread man she had made for her little boy. 
Then he was glad he had not complained about 
his tasks. 

Another story was about two children who sailed 
boats on a mud puddle lake. They went in the 
house for a cookie and forgot to take their rubbers 
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off. Then they had the task of cleaning up the 
mud tracks they had made. 

Every Sunday school story should teach a moral. 
It can either be implied or tacked on. Do not be 
afraid to mention God and Jesus in the Sunday 
school story. 

There are several rules for writing children’s 
stories that just can’t be broken. Here are a few 
of them: : 

Keep the vocabulary and the sentence structure 
down to the age group you are writing for. An 
occasional long word will please them, particularly 
if it has a musical sound. One word that always 
pleases my little niece is “delicious.” Another little 
girl 1 know favors the word “elephant.” But use 
the big words sparingly. 

Use lots of action in your stories. Children are 
always doing things in real life and they want 
their story characters to do the same. 

Use plenty of dialogue. Let it move the story 
along. For example, “Let’s hurry home. ‘Then 
we can color in our color books.” 

Make your sentences short and interesting. 

Choose descriptive words—fluffy yellow duckling, 
cuddly brown puppy, bright red wagon. 

Make your story of the present. Children are 
not interested in the past or the future. They 
cannot visualize anything beyond the next few days. 

Give adults only minor roles. Mama is named 
just Mama; teacher is just teacher. Children have 
only first names. 

Let the children solve their own problems. 

Don’t bring about the solution of the problems 
by the generous deed of any adult. If you do you 
will spoil the plot. Sunday school stories are for 
the purpose’ of teaching children to stand on their 
own two feet. 

There is something fascinating about writing for 
children. Maybe it is because it takes us back to 
our own childhood days. When I am writing a 
children’s story, that is just what I do. I try to go 
back to my childhood days in memory and _ think 
of all the games I played, the things I enjoyed 
most, the childhood hurts and tragedies I suffered. 


The Author & Journalist 
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TRADE NEWS, UNLIMITED 


THIS is the story of how five men, working to- 
gether, are making a living at trade news and fea- 
ture writing in a city of moderate size. Our work- 
ing alliance came about’ somewhat casually, was 
not premeditated, but is proving advantageous in 
several ways. Each of us found out early in’ the 
game that one story leads to another and that 
there is more than enough trade news to go 
around, especially if the respective fields we cover 
are to be given thorough treatment. Also, by 
knowing what the other fellow is doing, we don’t 
duplicate our cfforts, or tread on the other man’s 
territory. We know there is enough work, that 
the field is wide enough, so that we need not chisel 
in on a magazine for which another man in our 
city is writing. On the contrary, we have found 
that working together yields countless tips for each 
other resu,lting stories we might not have 
stumbled upon without the other man’s help. * 


Here is the way we work. Three of us share a 
large office, thereby reducing rent and telephone 
costs. ‘Pwo of us work at home. Among us are 
two cameras, two automobiles, and one darkroom. 
Which means we can get around to cover any 
story and supply each other with photographs, 
when they are needed. Between us, we subscribe 
to and clip all the daily newspapers in our state 
and most of the larger weeklies. The five of us 
write for about thirty-five magazines, and each man 
has a list of the topics in which the others are 
interested. ‘The newspapers are read as we receive 
them and the clippings placed in envelopes labeled 
with the name of the man for whom they are in- 
tended. We pick these up from each other about 
twice a week, or as often as we happen to meet. In 
addition, market tips from A. & J. are clipped 
monthly and pasted in our respective notebooks, 
sorted as to subjects in which we are interested. 
Thus do we have a complete and up-to-date mar- 
ket reference system for each of us. (The best 
story in the world is useless unless you know where 
to send it.) 

We depend heavily upon newspaper clippings 
for tips on news and feature stories. To give you 
an idea of the fields covered by the magazines for 
which we write, we want clippings on the following 
subjects, knowing they will yield stories: frozen 
foods, refrigeration, work boats, pulp and_ paper, 
jewelry, bakery, plastics, heavy construction, ice 
cream, welding, truck transportation, aviation, 
hotel. . 

You can understand how it would be a_ bother- 
some and time-consuming job, as well as expensive, 
for one man to buy and read all the newspapers 
he should clip if he were to give his string of trade 
journals the best coverage in his area. However, 
our little co-operative clipping bureau means we 
can skim through scores of papers every week and 
supply each other with every possible story tip 
throughout the entire state. 

All right, we have the story tip, so now what? 
All of us have a few magazines for which we are 
regular news correspondents, and which form the 
backlogs of our incomes. That is, we each have 
three or four books which will take all the news, 
features and photographs we send them. We 
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know from experience what and how much. stuft 
our editors want, and when. They might not use 
quite all of it every month, but it is up to us to 
cover the field and get the news in. Some ot 
them pay us on a straight retainer fee; most of 
them pay on a space basis. However, we also write 
regularly for magazines which do not want 
monthly news coverage but will take, instead, full- 
length feature stories. 

Here is where the query comes in, and I cannot 
stress too much the importance and value of 
querying before submitting an article. No matter 
how well we may fee! we know what an editor 
wants, we query. Hardest thing of all for the 
novice to learn, I believe, is the value of a query 
When a beginning writer stumbles onto a story he 
is apt to let his enthusiasm run away with him, 
going all out to get a story, spending time and 
money to get and write it, and for photos, only to 
find the editor isn’t interested, or has it from an- 
other source. Which means the writer is stuck 
with a story that took a day or two to get, with no 
hope of revenue from if. 

Today is the eleventh of the month. Beside my 
typewriter is a newspaper clipping, an Associated 
Press story from Salt Lake City, dated the ninth. 
Yesterday was Sunday, so I didn’t work, but today 
a query went out to four farm journals, and TI ex- 
pect, judging from past experience and a little 
tampering with the law of averages, that I will re- 
ceive two favorable replies to my query. One mag- 
azine will want a full-length feature, with photos, 
and another will want a few paragraphs only. But 
not having a crystal ball in which to gaze, I don’t 
know today which magazine is which, and thus my 
query, which reads like this: 

“In a chicken-of-tomorrow contest held a few 
days ago in Salt Lake City, Jack Linn, of Puyallup, 
Wash., took first place among entries from five 
western states with his 12 New Hampshire crosses 
which weighed 55 pounds dressed. There were 82 
entries, totaling 1,000 chickens, in the contest. 

“This is a query to learn whether you might be 
interested in seeing an article on the “how” of 
Linn’s weighty hens. If you feel it might fill your 
needs, I'd like to submit it, purely on speculation. 
Before I go to work I should like to know the 
length you most prefer, the number of photos you 
might use.” 

No, perhaps that query isn’t perfect, maybe you 
would word it differently. I like this about it: 
The first paragraph tells the editor exactly what 
the story is about, evaluates the scope of the con- 
test, tells him the territory involved, and gives him 
enough information so he may judge for himself 
the actual value of the story. If he doesn’t feel 12 
New Hampshire crosses weighing 55 pounds 
dressed are heavy hens, he can raise his own, for 
all I care. Or if they've got bigger ones in Kansas, 
let him look around Kansas. My point is that I 
am giving him enough facts by which to judge the 
probable interest of his readers in the story. 

The second paragraph of my query lets him real- 
ize I’ve got sense enough to know that the “how” 
of a story is of prime importance to a trade jour- 
nal, that I am willing to gamble and submit the 
yarn on the chance he'll like it and buy, that I 
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can write it to his measure, and that I can supply 
photographs. 

Do we use stamped and addressed return envel- 
opes for our queries? No. ‘True, they might help. 
However, we feel we are in business and the editor 
is in business. We're writing and he’s buying. His 
interest in buying suitable material for his maga- 
zine equals or exceeds our desire to sell him. We 
don’t ask editors to send us a stamped envelope for 
our reply to his request for a story. Which makes 
us both even before the draw, with neither of us 
throwing air mail stamps around. 

The query, to sum up, saves you from possible 
wasted effort and, more important, gives you an 
“in” with an editor. He will look with less jaun- 
diced eye at a story in which he has shown enough 
original interest to give you the nod to go ahead 
on it. And then again, a letter from an editor often 
helps in levering a story from a_ reluctant news 
source. You have added dignity when you can 
tell a source: “I’m John Doe, chasing a yarn for 
Popular Fishing magazine.” For all you know, he 
might think you are straight from New York. 

Those things, then, torm the basis for this alli- 
ance of five men working together, getting and 
writing trade news; co-operating in clipping news 
tips, queries to editors, the sharing of tips with 
each other to prevent duplication of effort and to 
increase Our Output, 

Five of us working full-time at writing unearth 
more stuff than we can use, and our leg-work and 
effort is reduced. A story one of us is working on 
usually will yield an article or two for the other 


magazine. He uncovered the story of a new fish- 
ing boat built for an agricultural company in 
Puerto Rico. His angle was strictly work boat, 
but he passed along the tip to the rest of us which 
resulted in four more good stories in these fields: 
refrigeration, food industry, welding, diesel power. 
Three of the five of us got stories for five maga- 
zines from the one source. This co-operative 
method of each man writing for his own string and 
passing along the tips he cannot use, is pretty hard 
to beat, we have agreed. More than that, we often 
give the other man a magazine. For example, an 
editor may write one of us for news coverage in 
the food locker field. The man who gets the query 
hands it to the man who is writing frozen food 
industry news. They are allied subjects, and for 
a stranger to the field to take on the locker maga- 
zine would mean duplication of effort... Much bet- 
ter we stick to our respective and allied fields. 
How much do we earn? Well, we aim at grossing 
three dollars an hour, which means a net of about 
two dollars an hour when we deduct for such 
items as rent, telephone, picture costs, transporta- 
tion, writing materials. Like any business man, a 
writer must consider, and watch, his costs of doing 
business. As a result, we write only for trade 
journals which pay decent rates, and pay promptly. 
We have a good string of magazines, the editors of 
which know they may depend upon us for prompt 
and complete coverage in getting what they want. 
The end result is this: We are doing business, from 
eight to five, as writers, keeping regular office 
hours, with time off when we want it; we have a 
sound business, a reasonable income, and, best of 


fellow. For example, one of us covers a work boat — all, independence. 
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THE SHOCK SHORT-SHORT | 

e 

. . By WILLIAM J. WALLRICH (WILLIAM VALRICK) 

WRITING the shock short- dentally, there are now five publishing houses de- 
short is simplicity itself—all voted exclusively to the publishing of both original : 

you need is a good gimmick, and reprint fantasy and horror fiction.) s) 

a good twist, and the deed is Dreaming up the basic ingredient of the shock re 

done. Done, that is, once — short, the gimmick that makes it what it is, is by ; 

you have incorporated this far the most difficult part of writing a salable piece. r 

twist into a fairly conven- The gimmick in itself need not be possible or even e- 

tionally constructed, devel- — probable. It should be as fantastic, as bizarre, even a 

oped and written short-short as incomprehensible as the author is capable of “s 

story. making it. Here, one may let himself go com- 3 

The shock short. as such,  Pletely but once the shock element is determined 2 

is still considered an “off “pon it must then be religiously placed in a setting - 

3 trail” story and the “off that is natural—even prosaic—to the point of Sia 
” trail” story is supposedly ana- being boringly mundane. St: 
mw thema to both editors and The most important factor to remember in writ- on 

William J. Wallrich = agents. Still, a careful study ing a shock short is that there can be but one ele- aie 

: of recent slick fiction will ment in the story that is not normal and completely of! 
show a surprising upswing in acceptable and understandable by the average 
use of such so-called “off trail” material. Witness reader. The element that is not normal can be the 

the use of scientific fiction in the Satevepost—a just about anything the writer is fiendishly capable su 
type of story that heretofore has always been con- of thinking up to spring on his unsuspecting wi 
sidered fit for pulp magazines unless it was a book — readers. ° cot 

length. More and more pure fantasy is appearing In fact, the more bizarre, eldritch, outre, the act 

in magazines supposedly reserved for and con- — better. On this one factor it is hard to go too far, ae 
demned because of their exclusive use of formula — that is, as long as the traditional taboos developed var 

Be fiction. An additional indication of the trend is — by public taste and sensibility are observed. cer 
the rash of anthologies of short, weird, fantastic, These shock gimmicks fall into one of two basic ore 
and off trail fiction that have been appearing in classifications: the supernatural and/or the physical. Lies 

the book stores and apparently selling or the pub- Supernatural terror elements and physical horrors im 
lishers wouldn't keep turning them out. (Inci- are emphasized by placing them in a story with a . 
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setting that is natural or familiar in an everyday 
way to the reader.” 

Friends, especially other writers, frequently say, 
“Boy, those things of yours ought to be easy enough 
to plot and write—they’re nothing but fantasy and 
in fantasy anything and everything goes.” At that 
point I patiently try to explain that a shocker is 
anything but fantasy. Shockers are not fantasy 
per se although they do borrow a single element 
from the fantastic genre. The shock short, when 
closely examined, with the exception of the one 
shock gimmick, is obviously and normally a plotted 
story. 

Perhaps I'm not making myself very clear on all 
this. Since it’s always easier, at least for me, to 
learn a thing by seeing it demonstrated than by 
reading a lot of abstract theories and rules concern- 
ing it, 1 may make my method clearer by dissecting 
one of my own pieces and attempting to explain 
how it came into being and what makes it tick. 

For my example, I'll take “The Other Door,” a 
story of mine that appeared in the December, 1947, 
issue of Esquire. In this one-page short my Basic 
gimmick was the notion of a door that slowly 
opened which, at least materially, didn’t exist in the 
room where my protagonist witnessed it. 

This is actually anything but a_ brilliant or 
original concept, for the slowly turning door knob 
and opening door have been used as suspense and 
terror bits of business in motion pictures, in fiction, 
and on the stage for many, many years. 

Once this basic door twist was decided upon, the 
balance of the story is stage setting for my shock 
effect, utilizing tried and true elements to gain 
reader interest and sympathetic identification: first 
the hook, then a lonely shabby room, my _ hero 
alone in the big city and very much down on his 
luck, night, a single unshaded bulb hanging in the 
exact center of the room, distant night and city 
sounds. All basic right down to the opening reader 
(and editor) snagger. 

Then, to make certain that my central figure will 
be looked upon by the reader with compassion, 
sympathy, and interest, in a few phrases I let the 
reader know that my protagonist is not only broke, 
but that what little money he does receive from 
time to time comes from his mother.at an unknown 
sacrifice and certain toil on her part plus the 
clincher that there is also a girl back home who is 
waiting eagerly for him. Then, to top the topper, 
I make him a Kansas farm boy who is in the big 
city trying to make good. 

Once all this is sketched in I really settle down 
to the story by having my hero return to his cheap, 
lonely room one night. He tries to read, but can’t. 
Staring about him at the squalor of his room, he 
suddenly sees a door into his room he has never 
noticed before. He is naturally intrigued, gets up 
off the bed and goes over to investigate it. 

Up to this point in the development of the story 
there has been no hint of the outre or any potential 
supernatural or fantastic twist to come. But now, 
with the protagonist’s investigation of the door 
comes the first suggestion that all may not be ex- 
actly as it should be—at least as far as the myste- 
rious door is concerned. At this point I call upon 
various of the reader’s senses to assist me and, to a 
certain extent, upon his previous reading which has 
pre-conditioned him to expect certain concepts, 
colors and sounds to mean what has always been 
implied by them before. 

The strange door and what is beyond it I describe 
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with terms and phrases such as: yellow-green, an- 
tique hinges, heavy panels, sounds as though an 
obese animal (crocodile?) is crawling over the 
head of an enormous drum. 

Then the developing horror is apparently let up 
a bit. Actually the subsequent happenings are 
heightened by giving the reader a slight breathing 
spell. This is done by ending the description of 
the sounds coming from beyond the door with the 
cloying prettiness, almost child-conceived beauty of 
sound: “fairylike music, with more rhythm than 
melody—bells, flutes, and tiny silver cymbals.” 

At this point the reader-conditioning within the 
story is over. The room, individual, door, and 
sounds coming so strangely from behind it are es- 
tablished and the reader has probably already 
started to foresee the ending, at least what he 
thinks is going to be the ending. Actually if a 
story of this type is done correctly it should be 
impossible for the reader accurately to predict the 
ending, but an attempt should be made to make 
him think he will be able to. 

Now that the story and all its elements are es- 
tablished, it is time to set the actual gimmick in 
motion. The hero, terrified by the mysterious 
sounds, goes across room to the telephone and calls 
desk clerk, identifies himself, and asks clerk about 
the other door in his room. 

Clerk hesitates a moment, waking up, then tells 
hero he must be drunk and to sleep it off. There is 
no other door into his room. 

Hero, stunned and trying to scream, slumps on 
the edge of his bed and watches as the door that 
doesn’t exist slowly opens. 

That’s all. 

The reader actually is left high and dry. He has 
been led by the nose up one path then suddenly 
booted over a fourth-dimensional hedge into an un- 
expected, completely unknown previously, and end- 
ing in a blind alley path. (Whew!) The ending, as 
such, is left up to the reader, but is in no way com- 
parable to the New Yorker end-it-before-anything- 
starts technique. In a shock story of this sort the 
ending has to be left up to the reader. There can 
be no explanation, no monster on the other side of 
the door capable of being rationalized. Besides, 
the average reader in a situation such as this will, 
with his imagination, picture a much more horrible 
creature than is possible to describe in print. 


Basically, what you are doing is the same thing 
as the technique used by many masters of the weird 
genre who describe a hideous, indescribable monster 
or supernatural being by having it in a room and 
describing the look on the face of a character in 
their story who looks through a door at the inde- 
scribable thing to be described. 

To a certain extent this is employing an “easy 
out” except that the unexpected twist of the so- 
called “easy out” is what contributes the punch to 
the shock short. 

Another example of employing expected and 
almost cliché characters and situation and then gar- 
nishing it with a nasty twist to make a shock short 
will be to take the trite situation of a boy meets a 
puppy. The boy naturally is poor but honest; the 
dog is a mongrel and loves the boy even though he 
isn’t his master. Boy wants dog which is owned by 
elderly gentleman who watches from his front porch 
the daily development of affection between his pup 
and the paper boy. At last he decides it’s a shame 
to keep the two apart, so decides to buy himself a 
new dog. That evening, when the boy arrives with 
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his paper, he calls him up to the porch and tells 
the boy that the puppy is his. Boy, without a 
word, turns and runs off, fighting back tears. 

Complete mystification on the part of old gentle- 
man, dog, and reader. Why won't the boy take 
puppy when he so obviously wants it and loves it? 
Any writer worth his Plotto salt should be able to 
think up a half dozen endings to such a story. All 
acceptable, all ending happily, all, however, but 
vaguely commercial because of the triteness of the 
overall plot. 

That’s when the shock short treatment comes in. 
It makes a virtue of triteness at least up to a certain 
point then whambo! Just when the reader thinks 
he knows all there is to know about your little tale 
you let him have the gimmick right between the 
bifocals. 

For example, | ended the above boy-dog yarn by 
letting the reader in on the boy’s thoughts as he 
ran sobbing away from the benevolent old gentle- 
man. The boy couldn't take the puppy because he 
loved it too much. He couldn’t accept the dog 
because he'd heard and seen what happened to 


the puppies his father sneaked into the house late 
at night and took down into the basement where 
the windows were covered with burlap bags. 


And there you have it—the shock short. All you 
have to remember is: keep them simple, have but 
one out of the normal or completely unexpected 
twist in your story, but make that the most terrific 
gimmick you are capable of conjuring up. Be- 
ware of overwriting when working on such a piece. 
Knowing what’s coming yourself, it’s hard not to 
telegraph it; so knowing this, it is easy for the 
writer to overwrite, attempting to make certain he 
keeps his punch twist hidden. 


Good luck, and when you hit print don’t worry 
too much if people start crossing to the other side 
of the street when you approach or try to check on 
how you actually treat your wife and = children. 
Just remember, you've arrived as shock short 
writer when high school kids yell boogy-boogy or 
clutch at their throats and make agonizing sounds 
at you when you pass them on your way down town 
to the post office. 


“HER LITTLE DOG HAS FLEAS” 


FOR A fresh approach try eavesdropping! 

The story’s underway but you've struck an ob- 
stacle you can’t get around. You're feeling dull 
and hope is fading. If you've tried the usual 
remedies and nothing works let me suggest a bit 
of eavesdropping. 

Catch a bus; take an elevator; stand on a busy 
corner, all ears. The jigsaw bits of conversation 
that you collect may have among them the missing 
piece of characterization or dialogue or motive or 
plan-frustration that you need to make whole the 
puzzle you have underway, or they may go into 
your notebook to become a part of the puzzle 
you'll be juggling next week or next year. 

“Not Ursula. Don’t call Ursula. Her little 
dog has fleas and you know Ursula when things 
aren't going right. . . . Listen, June, it isn’t what 
happens that matters. It’s what you remember 
and you don’t have to remember what Gilford 
said. These couples at their golden weddings 
who say they've never had a cross word—how do 
they do it? If you ask me, they don’t. They have 
their words all right but they've got sense enough 
not to remember them. She paid nineteen- 
fifty for it cash and she’s got no more use for it 
than a firefly’s got for a flashlight and Trixie 
said ——. . . . It took the heart out of Alfred, her 
wanting to name the baby Hannah Diana. It 
shows you how different they are. . Barby’s out 
of the cast but her elbow joint is stiff and Bud 
blames himself and after all——. It’s better if 
vou heat the olives, I think. . . . Touch-me-nots! 
You know for a week I’ve been trying to think 
what we called those flowers and it just came to 
me.” 

You come to the end of the block, to the ground 
floor, to the green light. Exit and entrance change 
the speaking cast but you go on collecting the odd- 
shaped scraps of speech. 

“She sent the boys to Uncle Walt and gave the 
baby to Mame and him and her went up north. 
She said they wouldn’t be——. I'd made one 
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of those new cakes and left it to cool and the phone 
rang and it was Grace and when I got back Butch 
had poured nail polish on the cake and was 
sprinkling it with bath salts and it was four 
o'clock and Bob had invited——. . . . Jean said this 
morning, ‘Mother, I know what chaperones were, 
but what were they for?’ .. .” 

Conversing with family and friends you come 
to know about what to expect each to contribute 
to the conversation. You know before he speaks 
what the man next door will say about the morn- 
ing’s headlines. You can anticipate Aunt Louise's 
comments on the Easter bonnets. You know the 
background of the prejudices and tolerances that 
color the talk and long ago you were introduced 
to the characters who will people it. But you're 
doing this eavesdropping where you're on your 
own. You never saw the thin man with the chewed 
mustache before. What he said to the plump, short 
woman in the purple print after the light changed 
can’t be taken for granted. 

“I’m not trying to run their lives. She’s my daugh- 
ter-in-law and I know what that means. You have 
to leave them alone and that’s what I’m doing. — All 
I said was she ought to sell that car and get the 
house paid for and take Junior out of that private 
school and 

All you need is ears, imagination, a story sense, a 
willingness to take what falls and try to fit it into a 
pattern. The romance and reality, the color and 
drabness, the humor and hope from the lives of 
Ursulas and Trixies and Gilfords and Junes you'll 
never know have been cut into confusing shapes for 
your puzzle file. Maybe a session of eavesdropping 
is what you need. 

ADVICE 
By E. CLIFTON 

When one says something rather bright 

Kind friends will say, “Why don’t you write?” 

And then the poor soul, without doubt, 

Will spend a lifetime finding out. 


The Author & Journalist 
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By GLADWELL RICHARDSON 


| HORSE OPERA PLOTS 


RECENTLY I received this 
note from an editor: “We like 
your ‘Ragtime foe’ story; 
however, it is so familiar that 
it seems we have read an al- 
most identical yarn somewhere 

This hint I might have 
swiped the plot didn’t bother 
me other than the inclination 
for a moment of writing back 
facetiously, “Are you kidding?” 
The truth of the matter is that 
plots for Westerns are so lim- 
ited there is nothing you or I 
might write but what has been 
used before. Indeed, thou- 
sands of times! . 

No matter how you may labor with the old bean, 
you can forget Polti’s obsolete 36 dramatic situa- 
tions. I did a long time ago because they just didn’t 
work out in getting at the meat of plotting a West- 
ern story, whether it was short or long. After fif- 
teen years and hundreds of Western tales of mighty 
heroes and women just like God made them, to 
me Western theme plots stack up like this: 


Gladwell Richardson 


1. Love. 

2. Covetousness. 

3. Achievement. 

4. Animal. 

5. Climatic. 

Just five? Yes, brother, and when you use one of 
these designations you will always wind up with 
another as a secondary plot to your tale. Before you 
start tearing those five possible main themes apart 
let's look at them drawn out. 

Take number one, Love! A wonderful word. 
The world turns on it. Let it be love for a relative, 
friend, under-dog, an animal or a locality as moti- 
vation for your plot. By far the majority of West- 


erns are plotted around this one word. You can't 
escape it. 
Look at the next one, Covetousness. Here come 


our rustlers, armed robbery, beating the nester out 
of the old homestead, embezzlement in various 
forms, swiping the old Bar X; road agents, high- 
graders; even the character of your tale who has 
lawful reason to covet something, money, the gal, 
SUCCESS. 

Next comes Achievement. No matter what our 
main character may do, he always achieves some- 
thing. His fight for justice and right are gained. 
In the shoot-out he fills the villain full of holes, or 
puts him in durance vile. Like the U. S. Cavalry 
he arrives the last split second to save the wagon 
train from the redskins, the heroine from a “fate 
worse than death,” the old Bar X from the land 
grabber, and so on ad infinitum. Hackneyed and 
taboo as these illustrations are, they show what 
always hapens. 

In the designation Animal we do not enjoy so 
much play. Yet in this category falls the main 
character such as the lobo wolf, the famous lead 
steer and all other animal heroes. Old blue roan, 
forgotten him? He’s in it together with the brainy 
bovine lead steer that stopped the stampede short of 
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destruction; the trail dog; the sheepman’s collie, or 
the trained horse that unties knots and comes at a 
peculiar whistle. Except I wouldn't advise using 
such human-brained animals too often! 

Climatic plots aren’t so numerous, but there is 
a’plenty of them, podner. You'll find them in cur- 
rent magazines for “variety” here and there. The 
main character produces conflict by fighting the 
desert, heat, sand, rocks and lack of water. One 
like this could also come under the head of achieve- 
ment, for it is touch and go whether or not he 
survives climatic elements, achieving success over 
them in the main theme. Nevertheless, it has to 
do with climate and terrain. Into this category 
also falls the struggle of an animal against un- 
broken wilderness, storms of snow, sleet and rain. 
And even the roaring, burning prairie. 

Now if you want to argue, it’s okay. I'll even 
admit that probably only the first three, Love, 
Covetousness, and Achievement, are actually neces- 
sary. However, it all works out easier and provides 
better working understanding to include Animal 
and Climatic as plot designations. 

What, no gunmen? They come under one of 
the first three plot building structures. If the gun- 
fighter is the villain, he covets something. If he is 
the hero who overcomes all obstacles, then he 
achieves by his superior skill and courage. 

Love for a partner may be the prime motivation 
for the main character to batt!e against insurmount- 
able obstacles. Love for kin, loyalty to the boss of 
the ranch may be the incentive for the hero’s un- 
swerving resolve to avenge a murder, to solve a 
crime, to spring some one from the pen, all of 
course by tying the goods onto the real culprit. 

You can have Love, Covetousness, and Achieve- 
ment in one short story without half trying. In 
fact you can hardly escape them. But at the same 
time one must predominate, else your tale of deer- 
ing-do will come apart somewhere short of the 
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climax. 

Now, an animal tale having to do with the main 
character's love for another animal, even a human 
being, and subsequent triumph over obstacles to 
gain the objective would seem to fall under Love or 
Achievement. Both can only be secondary. There 
probably is not a writer living so skilled he could 
possibly detail such itemized predominating plot 
structure of dual Love and Achievement without 
winding up with a lot of unbelivable hog-wash. 

While both Love and Achievement will have to 
be a very minor part of any Animal story, actu- 
ally such a tale has to be a section of that critter’s 
life saga. Survival happens to be a law of the 
animal world. Once you get away from that as 
direct motivation, for some singular act, you'd bet- 
ter create the impossible by making it super-super 
good. 

In the Climatic type, no matter the here, or main 
character, something that is vitally connected with 
the weather and the special locality is always before 
the reader. Whether the main character is battling 
to survive the desert, mountains, canons, forest or 
burning range is beside the point. The climate and 
the specific locale with conditions to bring the 
suffering about is the force to overcome because 
these have created the dire situation. It is the strug- 
gle against the howling blizzard or the hellish heat 
of the wastelands rather than against a human vil- 
lain or an animal. Therefore, the main theme plot 
structure has to be “climatic.” 

Once these five Western plots are expanded they 
sound all too familiar with the other techniques of 
the craft. Hackneyed? Trite? Certainly! A very 
long time ago when the first Westerns were origi- 
nally conceived, not even the originators could in- 
vent beyond these five designations. How then 
can we today expect to “originate” something new 
in the way of Western story plots? 

We can't. 

No matter what you may designate as plots for 
Westerns, they will all fall into those five categories. 
They are strictly “suit case” plots. Since we can't 
possibly get away from them and editors are always 
yelling for something “new,” we are forced to do 
the next best thing—dress them up in new clothes. 
Put spring garb on them until they shine with the 
purity of apparent “originality.” This is done with 
new locale, new twists to old situations, snow balls. 
and having the main characters accomplish their 
objectives by a “new” and unusual yet plausible— 
and possible—method. By this we mean what the 
general reader-age believes to be plausible and pos- 
sibly probable, not what we believe because we 
know the facts. Building a plot around a spectac- 
ular and singular incident, even though you may 
have uncontestable proof that it actually happened 
in real life, may be entirely too unusual to be 
plausible and probable. As witness a friend of mine 
who wrote a Western tale about a fun-loving Ari- 
zona sheriff who issued the following invitation: 

You are hereby cordially invited to attend 
the hanging of one 
His soul will be swung into eternity on De- 
cember 8, 1899, at 2 o’clock sharp. The 
latest improved methods in the art of sci- 
entific strangulation will be employed and 
everything possible will be done to make 
the surroundings cheerful and the execu- 
tion a success. 

Editors combed my friend’s hair with their pens. 
They swore it couldn't actually have happened. 
Nothing so raw as that went on in the West of 
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curly, yellow-headed heroes and bold peace officers. 
When he dragged out the original printed invita- 
tion they said it might have happened, but nobody 
would believe it. 

The tive Western plots must be dressed up, yet 
with material that is not too radical from the gen- 
eral reader’s viewpoint. Let him keep on believing 
the facts of life the way he learned them, otherwise 
he won't like it. 

Call the basic elements of Western plots by any 
name you like, but they will still fall under the 
above five classifications. The professional writer 
just dusts them off and makes them “new.” T’ll 
wager I've sold fifty “Ragtime Joe’s,” yet I'd have 
difficulty myself picking any two of them possessing 
any degree of similarity. 
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Aleance, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (M) Literary and 
cultural material of North American life and thought directed 
to Latin America. Frances R. Grant. 

American Pen, 1304 Race St., Philadelphia 7. (M) Edited 
and published by students of journalism and creative writing. 
Fiction, 1000-5000; sketches (characterizations, travel pieces, 
impressions, with a new angle); personal experiences—stories 
of adventure or commonplace activities of outstanding interest; 
anecdotes to 150; narrative and lyric poetry of merit. All by 
college and university students only. Robert E. Smith. No 
payment at present. 

Contour Quarterly, 2252 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Calif. A 
Little Magazine. (Q) Political, critical, literary articles, to 
5000; essays on society, art, music, to 5000; vital, experimental 
short stories, to 5000; serials if in form of an article or 
criticism; modern verse, very little rhymed; experimental 
photos, proofs of original paintings. Christopher MacLaine. 
Payment only contributors’ copies, Pub. Releases sup. rights. 

Fate, 130 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Factual, authenti- 
cated, mystic articles, 1000-5000; mysterious, odd, unusual, 
mystic, weird, ghostly short fact items; unusual news items; 
photos. No hocus-pocus, highly technical, or wild meta- 
physics; no heresay. Robert N. Webster. 1c up, $5, photos, 
Acc. Releases Sup. rights. 

Hudson Review, The, 39 W. 11th St., New York ($1) Lit- 
erary criticism, 5000; book and cinema reviews., 2500; short 
stories, 5000; any-length verse. Frederick Morgan. Small 
payment, Pub. 

Imprimatur, (A Literary Quarterly for Bibliophiles) P. O. 
Box 51, Evanston St., Cincinnati 7. (Q) Authoritative high 
quality articles on specialized subjects such as publishing, book 
marketing, research, first editions, bibliography, rare books, 
fine typography, and so forth, 1000-2500. Loyd Emerson 
Siberell. Varying rates. 

Letter, The Magazine of Relationships, 1401 E. Ist, Tucson, 
Ariz. (Q-$1) Articles and short stories of honesty and distinc- 
tion. Ada P. McCormick. 1/2-41/3 Acc. (Query). 

Living, 183 E. Main St., Bay Shore, L.I., N.Y. (BW-10) 
Community magazine edited by and for residents of the Great 
South Bay, Long Island area. Staff written or by arrange- 
ment. Hagen H. Morse, Jr. Pub, by arrangement. 

Oakland Eye Magazine, 21 Ravine St., Birmingham, Mich. 
(W) Any good short-short stories to 2000, cartoons $3. 
J. W. Buckeridge Pub. 
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The Instructor for the Sunday School, 728 Fuller 
\ve., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich., a weekly edited 
by J. H. Schaal, pays 4 cent a word on acceptance 
for short stories of 2000 words. 


SUCCESS FORMULA 
By NANCY BUCKLEY 


When you write a story 
Of two lives contending, 
Finish it with glory, 

Use the happy ending. 


If you pen a ditty 
Make it softly humming, 
Singable and witty, 
Keeps the dollars coming. 


Should you try a romance: 
Spread it thick with honey, 
That's the way to toe-dance 
Into ready money. 


The Author & Journalist 
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OF COURSE 
CAN WRITE 


TO A mother with the urge to write, a small 
check is a better pick-me-up than a Pink Lady! I 
have two children, girls. Kathleen is three and 
Jackie is seven. Despite their varied interruptions, 
their measles, chicken pox and bruised knees, I 
have managed to write and sell over five hundred 
dollars worth of articles and short-shorts since I 
first picked up a writer’s magazine three years 
ago. 

“Little stuff,” I know, but I know, too, that 
there are hundreds of young mothers who would 
give their right arm (except that they need it in 


writing) to “have the time” to write that much 
salable material. 
There is more, however, to getting writing done 


than just having the time. A mother must 
out and search for the time, and once she has it 
she must know how to put it to profitable writing 
use. 

Here are a few of the things I have found help- 
ful that I am happy to pass on to other writing 
mothers: 

1. Subscribe to one or more of the writers’ maga- 
zines. They will keep you posted on market tips 
and often will mention an editor who is looking 
for just the type of story you have written. They 
also keep you informed of the trends in fiction and 
moral excellent advice on the actual how of writing. 

If you're a neophyte, take a correspondence 
course in writing, a reliable steadily advertising 
one. Here’s the value I received from such a 
course. When the children are small and time 
so limited, a course will keep you writing. You'll 
have assignments to submit and rather than waste 
your money, you'll honestly make that effort to 
get your lesson or story in on time. That alone is 
worth the cost of the course. 

3. Write when your mind is refreshed and buoy- 
ant. If baby has a bottle at 6:00 a. m.., why not 
start pounding the keyboard after that? Once your 
husband is off to work and the older children on 
their way to school, sit down and write for at least 
an hour. Your body will not be tired, your mind 
will be as fresh as a Varga girl. I never could 
write after the children were in bed and asleep. 
that time, I was so physically exhausted, I 
couldn't even type my name, or even know what 
it was. 

If your children take naps, 
tvpewriter will awaken them? Well, take the 
machine into the basement. I have done that. 
Although I am not conditioned to writing with a 
pen, I have, when I found it necessary, written in 
longhand. If the children are of school age, you 
can write before lunch, letting the beds and clean- 
ing go until afternoon. 

4. Take advantage of every spare moment. 
While out on the beach, take pad and pencil along. 
While sitting in the back yard sunning, I take my 
portable with me, and neighors notwithstanding, 
I start pounding away. There are many fifteen- 
minute periods spent telephoning or filing your 
nails which can be converted to writing. I have 
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MOTHERS 


By CRESCENTA B. KAUFMAN 


even jotted down plots while waiting for my iron 
to heat. 

5. Cut down interruptions. When marketing 
I buy the bread, milk and evening paper, thus 
eliminating time lost chattting with these salesmen 
who are much more loquacious at your door than 
in a_ store. 

Set up a working schedule and stick to it like 
bubble gum to the mouth of a youngster. I type 
Mondays through Fridays. Week ends I set aside 
completely for my family. I used to torture my- 
self trying to write then, too, but soon realized 
I owed my family two days without dashing off to 
the rat-a-tat machine. My own girls resented it. 
“Don’t type, Mommie. Let’s go to the park.” My 
husband, well, he never complains, but from hints 
here and there I didn’t need the Empire State 
Building to fall on me. I knew. I have the family 
so trained now that on Christmas, my_ birthday, 
Mother's Day, I receive as gifts not lingerie, cos- 
metics or jewelry (as of yore), but paper, stamps, 
desk sets, a letter scale, books on writing—any 
book! 

7. Stick to the shorter lengths. A thousand-word 
article or fifteen hundred-word short-short is com- 
paratively easy to write, re-write and type for 
submission. Leave the five or ten thousand-word 
story or novelette or the novel, all of which require 
services concentration, for a time when the family 
is grown. 

8. Even if you can’t find time to write, at least 
jot down ideas as they come to you. The cute 
thing the baby said may some day fit into a story. 
So, too, your problems with the older child and 
their solution. Put in words the raspy, throaty 
voice of the woman who telephoned you, or the 
description of the new minister and his wife at 
church, a charming brilliant couple. Or the im- 
pertinent sales clerk, the sensuous looking stenog- 
rapher at the lawyer's office. Some day these 
people may go to work for you. Bnt get them on 
paper, for memory is not always reliable. 

9. Study words. They are your tools. Learn the 
correct use of at least one new word each day. My 
Jackie has just learned the word, “rejection.” 
Banging the front door as she came in from school 
today she said, “Any rejections today, Mom?” 

And as usual, there were. 

10. Read—both the ancient literature and the 
modern. Broaden your mind and life each day 
so that you will be offering your readers some- 
thing worthwhile. 

Oh, ves, it requires work to be a mother-writer, 
but remember those checks! They make it worth 
the effort. 

© > © 
(WIDE) MARGINAL NOTE 
By BOB DOWNER 
Of course you should give them enough room to 
edit, 

But what would be many times better 
Is to write it so well that they find, to your credit, 

They needn't change even a letter. 
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Our New York correspondent writes: 

‘The most encouraging news on the pulp hori- 
zon for this fall is the fact that three of the Street 
& Smith magazines—Detective Story, Shadow, and 
Doc Savage—now under the editorship of that 
veteran pulp director Daisy Bacon are going back 
to pre-war size of 7”x10". Miss Bacon wanted 
this done a long time ago, but conditions weren't 
right until this fall... . All the magazines are 
open for short stories. There is a strong feel- 
ing in all quarters that the old-sized pulps will 
come back with all their popularity, now that 
comics are on the wane. ‘The thin war-time feel 
of the comics no longer attracts. The only comics 
to compete will be thick ones and pulp size. Even 
the younger readers have been reported wanting 
more reading matter and not all pictures. The 
millions of kids who have been reading comics for 
the past few years have now grown up and are 
taking naturally to the pulp which is not too adult 
and stuffy, nor too sophisticated. One young grad- 
uate of the comics said he thought Life and Look 
too “advertizey” and he preferred a pulp. Collier's 
and The Post, he said, “were for old people.” How 
many millions of such comics graduates there are 
nobody knows—but Daisy Bacon hopes to find out. 

. Standard Magazines, Incorporated, and _ its as- 
sociate Better Publications, now publish 34 pulp 
magazines, using work of nearly 300 authors. So 
some pulp writers will continue to eat this winter 
while slicks suffer newsstand returns up to 50°,— 
and books 40°). Pulp returns are expected to be 
the lowest on the stands. Authors better have a 
few pulp stories on tap for that Christmas extra- 
money need. And don’t forget the big string 
of magazines published by Popular Publications. 
A lot of money is paid cut every month over the 
signature of Harry Steeger, President. ‘The Popu- 
lar market is wide open, too. So pulp writers, 
facing fall and winter, have more to be cheerful 
about than slick writers. And with all the new 
agents striving mainly for slicks sales, the new 
writer should be friendly to pulps—because the 
pulps will be friendly to him. Many a slick 
writer who turned up his nose at 2 cents a word 
had to revise his story five times to get 10 
cents a word. What's the difference? Vanity? 
Vanity doesn't pay grocery bills. There is a 
trend in buying stories with fewer characters. This 
has been reported several editorial offices. 
Readers prefer the strong short story of not more 
than four or five people. Some have only two 
or three. With fewer characters the author has 
to have more story complication. Such is good 
training. The Saturday Evening Post is re- 
ported pretty well stocked on fiction. Liberty is 
wide open for short articles. American Magazine 
needs more women appeal articles. There used to 
be an old proverb: “Break into the slicks with 
short pieces—don't try long stuff.” A short piece 
gets your name known to the editors just as well 
as a long story. Coronet is a good net for fish 
that fall off the slick line.” 

© © 

The Philadelphia Experimental Theatre, spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Art Alliance and the 
American National Theatre and Academy, is now 
reading one-act plays for their experimental tele- 
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RARY MARKET TIPS 


interested in having 
television should send 
Mitchell, Drama _ Chair- 
Alliance, 251 S. 18th 


vision broadcasts. | Writers 
their plays produced on 
scripts to Mrs. Carrol T. 
man, The Philadelphia Art 
St., Philadelphia 3. 

Living, 183 E. Main St., Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y., a 
10c bi-weekly edited by Hagen H. Morse, Jr., is a 
local community magazine edited by and for resi- 
dents of the Great South Bay, Long Island, area. 
All material is written by the staff or purchased 
only by arrangement. Payment is on publication 
by arrangement. 

B. C. Forbes & Son Publishing Co., 120 5th 
Ave., New York, has announced the details of its 
new $150 a year magazine, Nalion’s Heritage. ‘This, 
the world’s most expensive magazine, will appear 
every other month, starting in January, 1949. It 
will carry no advertising. With a format of 12 
inches by 15 inches, it will have the largest page 
size and carry the most color of any publication 
in the country, according to the announcement. 
Subject matter will be highly illustrated, of the 
American scene; the Land, the Sea, the Homes, 
the Arts, the Industry, the Learning, the Diver- 
sions. It will be a magazine like no other in the 
world. 

Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New 
York I, is inaugurating a new decorative linen 
section in the August issue. “We'll be in the mar- 
ket for interior and window displays and_ short 
stories about department stores and shops that 
are doing top jobs in merchandising decorative 
linens,” writes Julien Elfenbein, editor. “This 
includes all types of fancy linens regardless of 
whether they are made of linen, cotton, or syn- 
thetics. We also need more merchandising 
stories from all parts of the country.” Payment is 
made at 114 cents a published word on publica- 
tion. 

American Letters, 10° Legare St., Charleston, 
S. Car., a quarterly edited by Anthony Harrigan, 
uses articles and essays to 8,000 words on serious 
cultural subjects, short stories of a quality equal 
to that which is accepted by Kenyon Review, etc., 
to 8500, and verse of a quality equal to that which 
is accepted by Poetry, and similar magazines. No 
serials, editorials, fillers, jokes, or news items are 
bought. Payment is made on “at 
approximately what other reviews set,” which rates 
are seldom high. “We hold only second-serial 
rights,” reports Mr. Harrigan. 

Florence Cleveland, for the past four years editor 
of True Confessions, Fawcett: Publications, 67 W. 
44th St.. New York 18, has resigned for reasons of 
health. Her place is being filled by Walter R. 
Schmidt, managing editor of Fawcett Publications, 
and previously on editorial staff of Cosmopolitan 
and This Week. 


YOUR STORY WILL SELL 


more readily if it is professionally typewritten, with 
flawless spelling and punctuation. All stories typed 
and mailed within 24 hours of receipt. Carbon free. 
16 years’ experience is your FREE DIVIDEND. 60c 
per thousand words. 


A. MOHN, 1905-B Appleton, Long Beach, Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Mother's Magazine, David C. Cook Co., Elgin, 
Ill., is out of the market until further notice. 

New, 6600 Lexington Ave., Hollywood, Calif., is 
announced by Kurt C. 8. Mann, General Manager 
of the New Publishing Corporation at that ad- 
dress. It will be 100-page, full-size quarterly 
divided into departments covering such fields as 
food, fashion, beauty, architecture, transportation, 
science, politics, entertainments, sports, medicine, 
industry, travel, and others. The magazine will be 
dedicated to bringing its readers all phases, sec- 
tions, factions and functions of everything new in 
every ficld covered. Only stories which will not 
“break” until after publication or near publica 
tion date can be used. “We are open only for 
factual articles complete with good photographs 
and/or artwork,” Clark ‘T. Galanoy, associate edi- 
tor, informs. “Articles should) be clear, concise 
and consumer slanted. Style of writing is left 
to the author but good interesting reporting is 
more desirable than the stereotyped blueprint 
article approach. Coverage will be international 
in scope with no sectional, national or universal 
maybe’s or limitations. Word lengths should, be 
1000 to 5000 words with 1500 to 3500 the best 
lengths. To start, payment will be 2 cents 
a word for every word published, and $3 for each 
photograph used. In the case of exceptional arti- 
cles, a bonus will be awarded the writer.” Mr. 
Galanoy will appreciate queries before the finished 
manuscript is submitted. 

Jr. High Topic, V1 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, a quarterly edited by Kenneth L. Wilson, uses 
teen-age (12-14) stories to 1200 words, inspiration- 
al articles for same age group to 1500, how-to- 
make-it articles for church young people’s groups, 
parties, dramatic material, cartoons, puzzles, and 
games. Payment is made at around $15 a story, 
$5 up for articles, on the 5th of the month follow- 
ing acceptance. 

The Instructor, Danville, N. Y., a 50-cent: maga- 
zine published monthly except during summer 
months, edited by Miss Mary E. Owen, is inter- 
ested in obtaining articles and units, tests, seat- 
work, plays, songs, and descriptions of handwork, 
written by teachers who have actually used the 
ideas and materials in their classrooms. “We occa- 
sionally buy stories, songs, and plays submitted by 
free-lance writers,” states Miss Owen, “and we pub- 
lish some short, amusing sayings of children and 
classroom anecdotes under the heading ‘Let's 
Laugh,’ for which we pay $1 each on publication. 
We prefer those submitted by teachers. . . . Per- 
haps the best opportunity we can offer the aver- 
age would-be contributor is to submit items for 
a recently inaugurated department called ‘Specially 
for Girls and Boys.” These should be short (50 
to 300 words) suggestions of things children can 
do to amuse themselves during free time in schoo! 
or out. We have had entertaining quizzes, tricks, 
riddles, cross-word puzzles, hidden pictures, re- 
buses, games, and simple handwork. $2 or more 
will be paid for such items, which we do not prom- 
ise to acknowledge or return.” The Instructor 
buys all rights to plays and prefers to buy all rights 
to other material, but occasionally arranges for 
magazine rights only. 

Fauna, the natural history magazine published 
by the Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 34th St. 
and Girard Ave., will cease publication at the end 
of 1948. The sky-rocketing costs of printing and 
engraving make it impossible for the society to 
continue publication. 
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Mail addressed tp Velerans Magazine, 624 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, being retrned 
marked “Fraudulent—Mail to this address returned 
by order of Postmaster General.” This looks bad 
for writers who have sent material there. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 28 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 
authors. Write for information and references. 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS ¢ 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 


¢ For further particulars write 

CECIL L. ANDERSON 
J 11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


MARKET LISTS 


Poetry Pay Markets 
Short-Shorts ® Fillers 
50c each list 
(All three for $1) 


R. W. HALL 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


$2 


it at the usual 10%, 


1424 7th St. 


$2 SALES AND 
CRITICISM 


al 
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If your story is 
commission. 

If it doesn’t quite measure up as a sales possibility, it's 
returned with a sound, practical, professional criticism which 
should help you in future efforts. 

Working from experience, we offer a service carrying the 
stamp of editorial approval. Rates are low: $2 for short 
stories up to 5,000 words; $5 for novelettes, 5,000 to 10,000 
words; $10 for novels. Send novels prepaid by Express via 
Oceano, Calif. 

We have strong New York contacts and steady calls for 
all types of fiction. Prompt, kindly consideration given all 
scripts. Thorough criticism on stories missing the mark. 
Stamped return envelope must accompany each script. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS, Box 296 


Grover City, California 


DON’T MISS ANY ISSUES OF 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST! 


If You Are Not On the Subscription List, Send 
in the Coupon below—NOW! 
The Author & Journalist 

P. O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

Please enter my subscription to THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST. | enclose payment as checked: 
1 Year—-$2. 

2 Years—$3. 


Name 
Street 
(10-48) 
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Current History, 108-10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
6, pays 1 cent a word on publication for objective 
analyses of political, social, or economic conditions. 
D. G. Redmond is editor. Forum, at the same ad- 
dress, and likewise edited by D. G. Redmond, uses 
the same type of material. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accuratey. Promptly. Original and Carbon. 
Up to 10,000 words — 50c per thousand 
Over 10,000 words — 45c per thousand 


Expert finishing and typing of your rough draft 
$1.00 per thousand 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
Ist Floor 249 So. 8th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $119.50 
Have your books published not just printed. There 
is a difference. Novels by special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. Ref. Dun & 
Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


10,000 book accts. 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic . . . Market Suggestions 
One Poem One Dollar 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER FOR POETS— 
ONE DOLLAR — JUST OFF THE PRESS 
381 N. E. 20th St., Miami, Florida 


SOCIAL 
Correspondence Club <= 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service ... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Are You A Writer... 
Who Refuses 
To Be Licked? 


My Coaching Plan takes the stories you 
have and shows you how to replot and re- 
write them into salable form. Then, as 
your agent, | market them for you. 

As an inducement for you to try this won- 
derful Coaching Plan, we will work to- 
gether on your first submission, be it arti- 
cle, short-short, short story, novel, or what 
have you—at half my regular fee 
Enclose this ad with your letter asking for 
complete information. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


AUTHORS AGENT & COUNSELLOR 
Studio: 16516 S. Berendo Ave. 
Gardena, California 


South, the Magazine of Travel to the South, 
Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans 12, is now being 
edited by Arthur Charbonnet. Need is for se- 
quential photos, travel fiction, and articles with 
Latin American or Caribbean locale, up to 1500 
words. Payment is made on publication at 2 cents 
a word, minimum. All rights are released except 
first North American serial rights. 

Oakland Eye Magazine, 21 Ravine St., Birming- 
ham, Mich., uses “any good short-short stories” up 
to 2000 words, paying indefinite rates on publica- 
tion. Cartoons bring $3 each. Editor is J. M. 
Buckeridge. 

The Link, General Commission on Chaplains, 
122 Marlyland Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D. C., re- 
ports an abundance of material on hand, but will 
consider top-notch short-shorts, 2500 words or less, 
in humorous vein to interest men and women in 
the Armed Services and/or Veterans Administra- 
tion. Delmar L. Dyreson is editor. 

Pageant, 535 5th Ave., New York 17, pays 10 cents 
a word minimum on acceptance for articles to 3000 
words on adventure, politics, people, sports, self 
and community help, Americana, strange fact, etc. 
All rights except first American are released. 

Advance, 313 E. 21st St., New York 10, is in the 
market for articles 500 to 700 words in length on 
successful mail order operation, or anything of 
interest to new or established mail order business 
men; also storiettes or short stories, same length, 
with mail order theme. Payment is 14 cent a 
word on  acceptance—cartoons by arrangement. 
Robert L. Fontaine, publisher. 

The American Baby, 258 Riverside Drive, New 
York 25, Beulah France, R. N., editorial director, 
will from now on consider authoritative and help- 
ful articles on pre-natal and early infant care, up 
to 1600 words. Payment at 14 cent a printed word 
is made on publication, plus as many free copies 
as the author requests. 

Western Fabrics Curtains and Draperies, Service 
Publications, 4326 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, a 
trade journal with a slant towards buyers and re- 
tailers, uses merchandising stories showing how cur- 
tain, drapery and slip cover retailers can build up 
their sales and cut operating costs; also, good 
stories of successful promotions, good displays, new 
and unique stores, correlation of products, etc. 
Preferred length is under 1000 words, though the 
context may occasionally warrant more space. “Un- 
less the article is a general one on trends, sales- 
manship, et al., we want good sharp glossies to 
illustrate the text of the material,” states Harriett 
Puffer, managing editor. Rates are 2 cents a word 
on acceptance. 

Western Upholstery Furniture and Bedding, 
Service Publications, 4326 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 27, a craft publication using semi-technical 
and operational stories, uses articles that tell how 
upholsterers, upholstered furniture manufacturers 
and mattress manufacturers increase production, 
cut operation costs, use production-line operations, 
etc. The slant is toward manufacturing, not retail- 
ing. Payment is made on acceptance at 2 cents a 
word, according to Harriett Puffer, managing edi- 


tor. 
© © 
IS THAT GOOD? 
By MILDRED J. DOTY 
I haven’t sold a single thing 
But I remain serene, 
For each rejection slip is from 
A top-flight magazine. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Export Publishing Enterprises, Ltd., 3079 Dun- 
das St., W., Toronto 9, Canada, parent company of 
several Canadian publishing printing con- 
cerns, states that it is in the market for novel 
length fiction from recognized authors for exclu- 
sive reproduction in Canada and/or the United 
States in pocketbook form. “We are accepting at 
the present time,” writes S$. R. Schray, “only fic- 
tion stories from 75,000 to 150,000 words in every 
field but detective mystery. Our policy is to pay 
upon publication $500 to $1000 for Canadian rights 
only, and $1000 to $5000 for world rights, plus 
royalties.” 

Children’s Activities, 1018 Wabash Ave., S., Chi- 
cago 5, published monthly except for July and 
August, pays 2 cents a word and up for seasonal 
short stories for all age levels to 12, and for serials 
for children from three through 12, each chapter 
of which is a complete episode. Some verse is 
used at 50 cents a line, but the publication is 
temporarily overstocked. Frances W. Marks, ed- 
itor, reports that first serial rights are purchased, 
with special arrangement made with the author if 
material is to be used a second time. . 

Little Learner’s Paper, (David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co.), Elgin, Ill., June Volk, managing editor, 
pays 1 cent a word on acceptance for short stories 
under 400 words for tiny tots 4 to 6 years old. It 
also uses pictures to color and very simple picture 
puzzles. “We desire to buy all rights,” states Miss 
Volk, “but in most cases are happy to grant an 
author permission to re-use his work upon written 
request.” 

© 

The following publications have been discontin- 

ued: 


Boots, the Airborne Quarterly, 11 Ravine St., 
Birmingham, Mich. 

New Jersey Compass, 32 Nassau St., Princeton, 


Sea Power, 76 9th Ave., New York. 

Our Army and Our Air Force, 
Rd., Summit, N. J. 

Pacific Frontier and the Philippines, 
fornia St., Los Angeles. 


30 Beechwood 


704 Cali- 


“WRITING for the 
TRADE JOURNALS” 


A New $1 Book That Will Help 
Non-Fiction Writers Sell More of 
Their Work at Once! 


This book by R. J. Cooke, veteran editor and writer, con- 
tains 18 chapters that will turn you into a selling writer 
if you'll follow the information you'll glean from such 
chapters as: 


Where to find salable material © How to write it © 
Getting stories without leaving home © Travelling across 
country for material © Handling interviews and query- 
ing © Examples of acceptable material © Taking your 
own photos © Getting them free © Examples of accept- 
able photos © Reselling your material, etc. 

This well-printed, paper-covered book has already helped 
many writers break into print. Your copy will reach you 
by return mail. Just $1, please add 15c exchange on 
cheques. 


FREE! While supply lasts, list of 41 top trade markets in- 
cluded with each order. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. 7, 1397 Marentette Ave., Windsor, Ontario. 
October, 1948 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF. 


Stop wasting time on stories that don't sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to soundly plotted character 
motivated action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a character 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural conversation, 
correct lingo, trade names, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One Client 
sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 
Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


ED BODIN 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 


Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 


pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide tecord improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60) and 
Poets’ Handbook ($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect 
longer the many profits from versification? Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
irial criticism of 1 poem. 
CLEMENT WOOD ANSON, 
DELANSON, N. Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short’ stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
—_— sales—I can help YOU make 
sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


“Patronize Our Advertisers.” 
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Willard Hawkins 
See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of “The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
plete report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to the 
clear, careful, conscientious criticism rendered 
by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these beginners 
have later made magazine covers and book 
lists. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If Mr. Hawkins considers your manuscript has 
prospects of sale, with or without revision, his 
detailed personal report will include a list of 
prospective buyers. 

Let Willard Hawkins see some of your work! 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 

(No verse, please) 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


“First-rate . . . an important key to magazine sales.” 
—R. W. Lowndes, Ed. Dir., Columbia Pubs., Inc. 


PULP FICTION 
by Robert Turner 


. . . typical opinion of the new best-seller on writing by 
ROBERT TURNER, former editor, Popular Pubs.; former 
agent; whose own stories appear in Collier’s, Toronto Star 
Weekly, Dime Detective, Super Sports, Romance Western, 
etc. Order ‘‘Turner manual,’’ $1, direct from 


QUALITY HOUSE 


509 Fifth Ave. New York 17 


II III AAA AA AIA AA 
x I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of sat- 
isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your 
name in print and make money on your raw material. 


* 
* 
* 
¥ Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. + 
* WILL HEIDEMAN a 
¥ Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 7 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
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The Mason Mint, candy house organ of the 
Mason, Aub & Maegnheimer Confectionery Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., put out by The Howe Service, 
154 Nassau St., New York 7, has sent to contribu- 
tors a letter describing more fully its needs. ‘The 
house organ is an 8 page 814 by II inch publica- 
tion with circulation of 9000 going to all the 
major candy wholesalers in the industry—not to 
retailers. ‘Thus, articles must all be slanted to 
wholesalers, showing them how to improve their 
business, how to get customers, how to make more 
money, how to their bookkeeping, so 
forth. Facts, details, are essential. Each month 
there is a 1000 word illustrated feature called “Job- 
ber of the Month” which deals with the life his- 
tory of a wholesaler in a particular section of the 
country. Such articles should be written only after 
a query has been okayed. Illustrations should be 
snapshots of the man’s family, place of business, 
together with a good photo of the man himself, 
which will go on the cover of the issue carrying 
the article. Up to $10 will be paid for photos 
and $20 is tops for an article . . . in addition, 
each issue contains factual short items not over 
300 words in length. For these $10 is paid, plus 
$3 for each photo. Prompt handling of all ma- 
terial is promised — article back with comments 
quickly if unavailable; a check by return mail if 
it hits the spot. 

The Diner and Counter Service World, 144 
Bleecker St., New York 12, a recently launched 
trade journal, will use four feature stories of ap- 
proximately 2500 words each, 2 shorter articles 
of 1000 words each, and several short news items 
of not more than 100 words each, in each issue, 
paying 1 cent a word, $1.50 for each photo, on 
publication. Feature stories should center about 
either a diner or a counter service restaurant, tell- 
ing of its special attractions, its history, its own- 
ers. “We would like three pictures with each fea- 
ture,” states Naomi Barko, associate editor. “Short- 
er articles should be slanted toward the interests 
and problems of operators of diners and counter 
service restaurants. If we find it necessary to edit 
your material, you will be notified before publica- 
tion.” Miss Barko promises to notify contributors 
by return mail as to what they intend to do with 
material submitted. Deadline is the first of the 
month preceding publication, 

The Mission Call, Hale Corners, Wisc., is inter- 
ested in fiction stories ranging from 1000 to 2000 
words, with modern themes of romance, adven- 
ture, mystery, not necessarily religious. Payment 
is made on acceptance at 114 to 3 cents a word, 
according to Rev. George Pinger, S. C. J. 


SPECIAL TYPING OFFER 


On your first order, 35c cents per 1000 
words up to 10,000. Regular rate, 50 cents. 
10% discount on lengths over 15,000. 
Carbon copy. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections. Mailed flat. Prompt service by 
former college secretarial instructor. 


ERLING N. ROLFSRUD, Deerwood, Minn. 


A Carefully Typed Manuscript 


will find a warmer welcome at a publisher's office 
50c per 1000 words 
Spelling and grammar corrected if desired—carbon 
free —- 9 years with Boston book publisher 


ALBERT G. HALE 
82 Roberts Road, MY7-4918-M, W. Medford 55, Mass. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 


John thought it was a business telegram—doubt- 
less some trade journal editor wiring for pictures 
for an accepted article. But when I handed it to 
him, a look of extreme puzzlement came over 
his face as he read: “Can you furnish your picture 
for possible use in May Rolarian?” It was signed 
“Leland D. Case.” 

“What's it mean?” he asked. 

I stumbled a bit in answering. “I—I guess—it 
must mean that ve won one of the prizes in the 
contest—in the contest on “Why IT Am Going to 
Cleveland!” 

‘Yo make a short-short of it, John was, of course, 
a good sport, and we went to Cleveland together 
and had a wonderful time. Still, Pve always re- 
gretted that the message came just at the moment 


it did. John was acting a star role as he told me 
of his talk and I stepped in and stole the 
spotlight! Hardly cricket! 


The Rotarian, which has a quarter million cir- 
culation, has as its purpose the advancement of 
the program of Rotary International whicl? is 
centered around the principle of service as applied 
to persnal, business, community, national, and 
international affairs. 

Over the years, John contributed several articles 
to it, but contributors do not have to be Rotarians. 
Free-lance manuscripts are welcomed and carefully 
considered, not alone with an eye to immediate 
use but to possible adaptation. Currently stress 
is on international affairs. Frequent features tell 
of actual application of the service concept in busi- 
ness, youth training, community betterment, ete. 

© © © 

Ernie Phillips, according to polls sent out after 
the publication of other articles by him, has a wide 
following among beginning writers. ‘Those who 
are interested in writing mystery-adventure will 
find much how-to-do-it in “Pyramiding Razzle 
Dazzle Sparks the Mystery-Adventure Yarn.” + 

© © 

Everyone, however, will, I'm sure, benefit from 
Catharine Barrett's “Character Chart” on Pages 9 
and 10. This will be followed by a “Checklist of 
Character Traits,” in November, and “Story Analy- 
sis Chart” in December. Mrs. Barrett has worked 
these charts out over a period of years. “I use 
them myself, and find them invaluable,” she says. 
“The few writer-friends and students to whom I 
have given them tell me they have gained greater 
practical assistance from these charts than from 
all other instruction sources.” She plans later to 
use them in a text-book. Mrs. Barrett, who lives 
at ‘Topanga, California, contributes stories, long 
and short, to such leading magazines as Cosmopolli- 
tan, Good Housekeeping, This Week. 

© © 

Some months after W. J. Granberg submitted 
“Trade News, Unlimited,” we checked with him 
to see if the organization were still holding to- 
gether. He assured me that it was functioning 
better than ever, that he was thoroughly convinced 
that such group handling of trade journal work 
was the practical solution to effective and profit- 
able coverage. 

© © © 

William J. Wallrich (“The Shock Short-Short’) 
is a Colorado boy educated in Grand Junction, 
Alamosa, where he lives, and at the University 
of Colorado here in Boulder. He took up free 
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lancing after five years in the army, three of 
which were overseas. His wife is “the girl who 
did the Esquire covers when they still used the 
little clay figurines.” They have two tiny tots— 
Christina Bartlett and Harry Michael—for whom 
Daddy makes a living with his writing. 
© 
For our Western writers, Gladwell Richardson, 
of Flagstaff, Arizona, contributes “Horse Opera 
Plots” Beginners trying to write for little 
foiks will find help by Gladys Jessen in “Analyz- 
ing Stories for ‘Tiny “Pots,” while always-busy 
mothers may find a solution to the time-to-write 
problem Crescenta’ Kaufman's “Of Course. 
Mothers Can Write.” Lucretia Penny’s, “Her Lit- 
tle Dog Has Fleas” gives amusing snatches of con- 
versation that-one may catch by deliberate eaves 
dropping, later to incorporate in many kinds of 
fiction. Altogether we feel that many writing pref 
erences are catered to in this issue. 
We were interested to learn that the very month 
we published the article “H. P. Lovecraft on Story 
Construction,” by Duane Rimel (August), the 
Providence (R. I.) Sunday Journal devoted nearly 
an entire page to the memoirs of his wife, now 
Mrs. Sonia H. Davis. It is a story of a strange 
marriage and difficult years, an article of first im- 
portance in the field of Lovecraftiana. 
© © © 
Dick Hyman, whose article on writing light 
verse we ran several months ago, has a book “OF 
All Love Things” on Duell, Sloan and Pearce’s Sep- 
tember list. 
© © © 
Strictly Personal. In just a few hours as_ this 
is being written, your editor will be on an ambu- 
Jance plane headed for the Mayo Clinic, and St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota, where she 
sincerely hopes they'll make a “better editor” out 
of her. It’s been a tough summer. “Just a back- 
ache” turned into an excruciatingly painful one 
that baffled home doctor and Denver specialists. 
Finally X-rays early in September revealed an in- 
jury to the backbone, probably nothing very seri- 
ous, but something that, if surgery is required, 
should be taken care of by a specialist. It will 
seem wonderful to be able to walk about freely, 
to stand for more than a few minutes, to work 
with my old-time zip! But don’t you think I bet- 
ter cut September out of my year? It seems to 
be “Operation Month.” . . . If you have any ques- 
tions about subscriptions, manuscripts, or anything 
else, write my secretary, Mrs. Lura Elliott. I shall 
be in frequent touch with her. 


WHEN IS A WRITER 
A “NINNY” 


When he’s just the man (or woman) to serve 
business firms now paying $10.00 to $100.00 
for writing letters but insists on staying 
in the crowded fiction field. 

Wonderful opportunity for people who like to 
write. Inexpensive new course teaches you all 
you need to know and where to get the busi- 
ness. For full particulars for entering a field 
that needs your services badly and will pay ex- 
cellent rates write immediately to: 


C. F. ROEHR 
933 Van Houten Avenue 
Clifton, New Jersey 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained year in 
and year out, explain the long life of the OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). A complete 
service for short stories, BOOKS, articles, essays, 
verse—we criticize, revise, type, market. Catalog 


cree of Dept. J. 
Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 
>V_ DOV 


HOW TO SELL WHAT YOU WRITE 
By Myron M. Stearns 


A writer who has sold up to $40,000 a year points 
out to you the way to success. A book of 24,000 
words. Price 25 cents. Stamps or coin. Our new 
catalog of writers’ books free on request. 


THE HUMANITY PRESS 
220 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 


WRITE ON TIME! — FREE 


We're offering a free copy of WRITE ON TIME to 
all who send us $1.50 for a copy of THIRTEEN WAYS 
TO PLOT. A card will bring you the book C.O.D. if 
you prefer. If not satisfied, return book and your 
money will be refunded. Keep WRITE ON TIME for 
your troub‘e. Short-shorts? $1.00 brings ONE DOLLAR 


A MINUIE 
BLUE HILLS PRESS 


FOOT © 


Dept. A-J Blue Ash, Ohio 


Are You Overlooking Profits 
From Screen Sales? 

Markets are wide open for outstanding 
Originals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is 
the high price paid for acceptable material. 

| represent established authors as well as 
new writers and offer both Individual Criticism 
and Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book 
Publications. 

Write for FREE Booklet— 

WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000. others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—care featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 

The American Jewish Historical Society, 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, is oe an essay 
contest with cash prizes totaling $500 for the best 
essays on a subject related to American Jewish 
history, according to announcement made by Lee 
M. Friedman of Boston, president of the Society. 
A cash award of $350 will go to the winner of 
the first prize; second and third will be granted 
$100 and $50 respectively. The contest will be 
conducted for a full year—October 1, 1948 through 
Septmber 30, 1949. Essays should not exceed 10,000 
words. The subject must be connected witlf some 
aspect of American Jewish history, the term “Jew- 
ish” being construed as having “the widest pos- 
sible connotation.” Essays must be scholarly in 
character, since literary merit will be an important 
factor in determining the awards; Essays must be 
based on documents, records, manuscripts and like 
material. The decision of the judges will be final. 
For application forms write to the American Jewish 
Historical Society at the above address. 

The Poetry Society of Colorado has announced 
its Ninth Annual Nation-wide Contest for unpub- 
lished poems on the American Scene. The contest 
is Open to all poets of all races, but poems must 
be original and written in English. The poet may 
select any subject, consideration of which in his 
opinion assists in furthering the Amrican_ ideals 
of democracy 2s related to present-day conditions. 
Poems will be judged on originality, adherence to 
theme and _ technique. 

Poems may be in any form, must not exceed 24 
lines. Only one poem may be submitted by a 
contestant. Place the title and the first line of 
the poem on the outside of a sealed envelope 
containing the author’s name and mail with en- 
try. The three awards which will be made May 
13, 1949, are First Prize, $25, The Maude and 
Richard Wensley Memorial Award, contributed 
by Emeline Wensley Hughes; Second Prize, $10, 
The Winged Word Award; and Third Prize, $5, 
contributed by Irma Rice Mayer, president of the 
Poetry Society of Colorado. Poems awarded first, 
second, and third prizes will be published in the 
summer, 1949, issues of The Winged Word. Hon- 
orable mentionaries will receive gift subscriptions 
for one year to The Winged Word. . Entries 
must be postmarked not later than April 1, 
midnight, 1949, and all should be sent to Helen 
Steckel Foster, chairman, The American Scene 
Contest, 4640 Beach Court, Denver 11, who will 
also supply rules on request. 

©. Oo © 
“Patronize Our Advertisers.” 

SAG CAG 
LEARN QUICKLY TO CREATE AND 
WRITE HUMOROUS PHILOSOPHY. 

You do not have to guess and plod along 
the path of progress alone. PROCESS 1, 

2, 3, 4 and the IDEA GRAPH will guide 
you step by step to your goal. They are 
handy tools for those who write articles, 

fiction, books, advertising, columns,  edi- | 


publicity and radio scripts. Easy 


torials, 
Write for full particulars. 


payment plan. 
CREATIVE PRESS 

Box 25 Los Angeles 2, Calif. 


The Author & Journalisi 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Groadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short- Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the * 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


———— WRITE SONGS? 


A Magazine Just for Songwriters; Vital articles 
on writing and selling songs. Songsharks ex- 
posed. Monthly Contest. 

20c a copy; $2 a year 

(Canada, Foreign, $2.50) 


SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, Diamond 
Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, Radio-Phono- 
graphs, Washing Machines Watches and other 
tempting prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by learn- 
ing the Secrets of Winning from the ‘’School 
of the Stars’’—the School America’s Biggest 
— voted Best in 6 impartial, independent 

olls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD: CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN‘’—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It’s yours 
for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, A.J., Miami 33, Florida. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY: postpaid, $1.00. 


1650-D Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


J SELL IN BRITISH & EUROPEAN MARKETS 
All types MSS placed. Our commission—20%. 
Enclose dollar cash, handling fee each MS. 
Quality materia! only. 


ALERT AGENCY 
36 Seafield Road 
Broughty Ferry—By Dundee — SCOTLAND 


PERSONAL COURSE 


“Congratulations. You criticized 
my story the second time and I 
rewrote it as you suggested .. . 
it was a winner in the Writer's 
Digest contest.—JAH, Phoenix, 
Arizona.” 


How’s that? You say you've 
already taken a writing course, printed les- 
sons and all? . . . But you still don’t know 
how to write salable stories or articles. . . 
You’re desperate and don’t know where to 
turn for help. .. . Then let me help you. . . 
I’ve sold fiction and articles to more than 
50 publications, such as Look, Argosy, Var- 
sity, Sportfolio, Holland’s. . . . What do you 
want to write—fiction or articles? . . Tell me 
about yourself. . . Then I'll explain how | will 
teach a course with every lesson especially 
prepared to fit your needs. . . No printed 
lessons. . . . Write today for Free Details. 


FOY EVANS-2 Americus, Ga. 
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FAME? FORTUNE? FOOEY! 


We make no false promises. We criticize, edit 
and sell stories, poems, articles and books of 
working authors. 

tart your writing career sensibly—su full 

Send TODAY for details. ‘i 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 

81 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 


A NA LY ZE Hanalwriting 


fields. 
have developed profitable private prac- 
em an ocation Counselors. 
Send for 3000 word TEST LESSON ———==— 
and Grapho Analyst FREE. 
A.1.G.A. Inc., Dept.132 Wilhoit Bidg., Springfield, Me. 


TOOLS 


FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technique__$1.00 


There’s Money in the Novelette____ 1.00 
The Novel: Plan and Production____ 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check ____________ 1.00 
How to Make Love in the Pulps____ 1.00 
Basic Technique of Fiction_______-_ 1.00 
Write Mystery Fiction _______-_-_~- 1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE 
WRITERS AGENCY 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 
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Youth for Christ Magazine, 130 N. Wells, Chi- 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS! cago 6, a monthly edited by Ken Anderson, pays 


up to | cent, depending on merit, for personality 


( 

@ $1,230 for a magazine story! | 
' *s up to 2500 words, short stories for upper : 

as ks! high school through college youth, verse up to 20 
id "Di —a ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! lines, and anecdotal fillers on religious subjects. f 
Re 1 25 cents a line is paid for verse, and photos for 
cover use are bought by arrangement. Only first 1 

SELLER serial rights are purchased. f 
is very Theatre Publications, Inc, 152 W. 42nd St, | 
low. If you want to seli—we can help you. New York 18, announces it will specialize in pub- 


lishing books and pamphlets on the theatre. At 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY the present time, the only unsolicited material in : 


which they are interested is essays on theatre cus- 


Manuscript Placement for Authors toms and traditions in foreign countries. Essays of c 
33-35 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK (18) at least 2000 words in length are preferred. Pay- r 
ment will be made by arrangement on acceptance. Go 
LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
oO 
For Authors You May Be A Novelist! | | | 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. Often by the form 
ongs ° or unsuccessful in it, n a larger form express 
The William-Frederick Press themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. or izing and expanding the idea, assembling the characters, .% 
plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic 
ollow, assures a soundly built ok, the only n a 
TH HO TERS Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
E G s which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 
CRITICISM REVISION Write for f ticul 
Those we are helping report excellent results in under- 
standing and sales. We can do for you what you proba- 
bly cannot do for yourself . . . help you sell. Report 
on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. Plot Book 
folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. nie * 
iterary Specialist 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
4 Steeger 2, Ill. 745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
© 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pice Type Writers’ Rejects 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, w: . . 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy The Magazine of Selected Rejects n 
on Eaton—20 pound bond: carbon tree. Mailed flat with We Print Stories the Other Publishers 
your original. ifty cents 1,000 words. ovels, shorts Would not Buy! — 
Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Rejected Story Mc 
o Beginning Writers Say Writers’ $1. 
DISCOURAGED? Rejects Teaches Them How to Write. 
Have you sold a yarn or so and can’t get any farther? ° Fan onnine homed. It Keeps Them oe 
Tell you what I‘Il do: Send me your best story to 6000 $2.50 a Year - Sample Copy 10c 2— 
words, plus $2.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if .; 
| like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors a 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split WRITERS’ REJ ECTS $e 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. WwW. 4th St. New York 14, N. 
213 
THE DOCTOR __ 
1616 E. Fourth St. Tucson, Ariz. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 


DO YOU HAVE A STORY Fast — Accurate — Neat 


50c per 1000 Words 


HOLLYWOOD CAN FILM? Minor Corrections 


One Carbon if desired 


For information write 
MAUDE B. TABER 
CARLDEN HOLLYWOOD PUBLICITY GUILD ¥. 
Dept. H Box 1134 Hollywood, Cal. sho 
fila 
12 


SONGWRITERS 2 
MARGUERITE ROSS DAVY NO POEMS WANTED. YOU don’t have the right st 


GHOST WRITER slant. Get your FREE copy of ‘Racket Exposed.’ 
r r 
Formerly of Los Angeles. Constantly selling author It'll open your eyes 
and contributor to countless magazines will help The Independent Writers Association 
you write to sell too. Stamp required on inquiry for 
reply. PIERCY, Mendocino County, Calif. Somerville 12 | ' New Jersey 
In the heart of the redwoods. (sample copy ‘Independent Writer’’ Magazine 25c) 
30: 
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Herbert Prescott, Director of Radio, Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, announces: “We shall start 
this month reading radio scripts (15 min., 30 min., 
45 min., or one hour) for use by Grinnell College 
Radio Players, and for possible inclusion in book 
form later. We are not interested in the soap- 
opera type of thing, but want off-the-beaten-path 
material. It can be farce, comedy, or tragedy, even 
fantasy, with or without a ‘message.’ Scripts can 


~ have been used on the air before, but author must 


have salable rights, so must give station on which 
previously performed. A small royalty will be paid 
direct to the author for Grinnell performance, plus 
an outright offer on chosen scripts for book in- 
clusion, amateur local sustaining radio and _ class- 
room or workshop rights for five years only. All 
other rights will remain with the author... . In- 
cidentally, we would like to locate authors of 
‘Descent Into Paradise’ and ‘Samson and_ Delilah,’ 
once handled by the now-defunct Northwestern 
University Script Bureau.” 
© © 
Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 

. 
HAVE YOU WRITTEN A 
MOTION PICTURE STORY — 
STAGE PLAY — NOVEL OR 
TELEVISION SCRIPT? 

If so I'd like to consider your work. 
Established authors handled on a 10% 
basis. New writers, without published or 


production credits, are charged a nominal 
retainer fee. 


SCOTT CARLETON 
(Licensed Agent) 
Studio 14, Box 3067, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


THE SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


Monthly $7.50, yo single criticisms. Ghosting, Plots, roe 
$1.00 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)....... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)..... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique). 2.00 


5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders).... 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types explained) 3.00 
MILDRED |. REID 


213114 Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


by MILDRED |. REID 
and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the 
nine types of the short short story with explanations and 
illusrations of every phase of short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 

275 markets paying up to $400.00 for good short 
shorts. List arranged with editors’ comments, types of 
stories wanted, and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 
$3.00 
Rockford, Ill. 


303 Trust Bldg. 
October, 1948 


+ 


Glosting THAT STANDS 


OUT 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller 
in religious book stores. Two other books 
have sold 10,000 copies. Consideration 
reading of your idea $1.00. Criticism if | 
do not accept. Extra charge for detailed 


work. 

“Writing for a Living’ 207 pages, cloth $2.50 
“How to Publish Profitably’’ paper 1.00 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” paper 1.00 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


MORE SALES for More Writers! 


We have made and will make the first sale 
for new writers. Will you be the next one? 
Your story, article, novel can be _ profitably 
placed in one of our many markets in the 
world’s largest publishing center. 


If you are satisfied to work till you make the 
first sale, we shall work with you. Our expert, 
friendly help will show you the way. No, you 
aren‘t going to click, if you write the first man- 
uscript and treat it like a sweepstake ticket. 
If it’s in you to persist, plug and sweat, you are 
going to feel the thrill of the sale and check 

‘like many others who came to us. 


Our commission is 10%. Our fee to read, 
sell or criticize is $1 per 1,000 words, up to 
5,000 words—and it’s 50c per 1,000 there- 
after. For a 5,000-word manuscript it’s $5. 
For a 3,000-word manuscript or less it’s $3, our 
minimum fee. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 


$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. Editors 
want first novels with new and refreshing ideas. 
Our first reading and letter of appraisal to you 
will be given on your novel for $4. It doesn’t 
matter, if it’s your first, second or third novel, 
we have the markets and will sell it on a 10% 
commission basis, if it has any sales value. Be 
sure to pay the Express Charges on your ship- 
ment—and, if you ship by mail, be sure it’s 
First Class. 


Short stories with any plot or theme, and 
articles on economic, social and political prob- 
lems are wanted. To make the sale, may we 
advise that you send your manuscripts now— 
and the more you send, the better we can work 
with you. After making two sales for you, we 
— the fee and sell on a straight commission 

asis. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 
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Sunshine Magazine, Yhe House of Sunshine, 
Litchfield, Il., a 15c monthly edited by Henry F. 
Henricks, uses constructive, wholesome short stories 
to 1500 words, paying on acceptance at rates “based 
on merit, not on number of words.” “No love-sick 
or death-bed stories,” warns Mr. Henricks. Supple- 
mentary rights are released. 


Make Money By Writing 


SELL your novels, short stories, stage plays, poetry, radio 
plays, children’s stories, etc. Writers’ Journal tells you how. 
On sale at leading newsstands, or send for FREE copy. 
Enclose 10 cents for handling and mailing. WRITERS’ 
JOURNAL is the only writers’ tabloid newspaper. In addition 


to markets for writers it contains news of the writing craft. 


WRITERS’ JOURNAL 


11 West 42nd St. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


MIMEOGRAPHING 


A complete service that offers you clear cut, 
neatly arranged ccpy on good mimeo paper. 
Prompt service. Low prices. 250 81x11" sheets— 
$2.00. 500—$3.00. 1,000—$4.50. Write— 


LEM’S LETTER SHOP 
5712 Stanton Ave. Detroit 8, Michigan 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate. First copy 20-pound bond. Carbon free. 
Minor corrections in spe.ling, punctuation and grammar, 
it desired. Proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 
words. Poetry ic per line. Radio scripts 20c per page. 
P.ease enclose return postage. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
F 913 E. Kilbourn Ave. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


The long-awaited new textbook on writing by 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


The Technique of Fiction 


PRACTICAL. This new, up-to-date volume contains 

the boiled-down essance of the author’s long ex- 
perience as fiction-writer, editor, publisher, critic, 
and teacher of creative writing. Directed toward 
the writer—beginner or professional—who aims to 
sell his work. Invaluable chapters on slanting and 
marketing. Comprehensive analyses of various pulp 
and slick-paper types of periodical. The distinctions 
between pulp and slick writing will be eye-openers 
for many. 


THOROUGH. The comprehensive nature of the book 
is apparent from the four major divisions into 
which its thirty chapters fall: 


1— Fundamentals. !1—Telling the Story. 
Methods of work. IV —Slanting and Marketing.. 
Practice Suggestions and exercises following each 
chapter. Complete Index. 


STIMULATING. Crammed with tried and workable 

suggestions for getting ideas, developing them, 
making the most of a story’s possibilities, harnessing 
the subconscious mind. ‘Tricks of the trade.” 
Things the experienced professional takes for grant- 
ed—but usually learns the hard way. 


Indispensable for Every Writer's Library. 


$2.50 postpaid or take advantage of this Special 
Offer. $4.00 for one copy of The Technique of 
Fiction plus ONE YEAR'S subscription to The A. & J. 


The Author & Journalist, P.O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 
Order Now! 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Uuion of American Hebrew Congregations, 
Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, president, announces 
the launching of the Alexander Frieder Award 
offering $2500 as a prize for the best novel in Eng- 
lish to be submitted. .This is believed to be a 
contest of unique scope in the field of Jewish let- 
ters, with such outstanding authors as Fannie 


Hurst, internationally noted novelist, playwright, » 


and short-story writer, Lewis Browne, popular his- 
torian, biographer, and novelist, William McFee, 
distinguished novelist and literary critic, and Louis 
Rittenberg, well-known encyclopedist, linguist and 
editor-in-chief of Liberal Judaism, forming the 
Jury of Award. 

The winning novel, “might devote itself to a 
delineation of some phase of Jewish life. However, 
the canvas may be broad, drawing incidents and 
characters from the contemporary scene as well as 
from historical periods, blending as many genera- 
tions as may shed instructive light upon the evalu- 
tion of Jewish life in the New World . . . social, 
communal, spiritual, cultural, and economic. Such 
a novel might well focus attention upon Jewish 
survival here through the integration of religious 
values with the fundamentals of American de- 
mocracy.” 


The contest will close April 1, 1949. Rules and 
details may be obtained by writing to the Alexander 
Frieder Award Committee, 3 E. 65th St., New York 


The National Fine Arts Award, Inc., 715 5th 
Ave., New York 22, announces the Normandy Pen 
Awards and Fellowships up to $100,000 in the fields 
of the Play (full length), Radio Script, Short 
Story, Popular Song, Short-Short, and Motion Pic- 
ture Synopsis. In each art there are six awards— 
First Prize, $2000; Second Prize, $1000, and $500 
each for the next four, with additional awards and 
contracts with motion picture companies for prize- 
winning motion picture synopsis. Together they 
total $30,000. The Fellowships amount to $70,000. 
For information, entry blank, rules and regula- 
tions, write to Fine Arts Award at above address. 
All contracts end January 31, 1949. 


The third quarter-annual contest for the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, 157 W. 13th St., New 
York 11, is now under way. This covers fictional 
stories of any length promoting intergroup and 
interfaith relations in the United States published 
in American magazines during the period from 
July 1 through September 30, 1948. These should 
be submitted to the contest editor not later than 
Ocober 15, 1948. Stories winning the awards for 
the second quarter of 1948 were published in 
Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Popular Sports 
Magazine, The Young Catholic Messenger, and 
The Ave Maria. Prizes are, Ist prize $100, 2nd 
prize, $50, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th prizes $25 each. 


© © © 
“Patronize Our Advertisers.” 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 

° PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 
Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 
year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 
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Span, 4036 N. 11th St., St. Louis 7, 
publication after this year. No further manu- 
scripts will be considered for publication. 


Let’s Be Sensible .. . 


Constant analysis of the stories published in 
popular fiction magazines both Slick 
and Pulp shows that four-fifths of them 
are written to ONE story pattern. Not the 


same “‘‘plot formula’’ but the same ‘story 
formula’’. 
Doesn't that suggest a logical course of action 
for you? 
The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. It is 
used by Cover-Featured Professionals. Now it 


is offered to Beginners and Semi-Professionals. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. _ It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 
Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from ‘‘plants’’ to “‘climax”’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 
NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 


Here’s What You Get For $1.00 


—as reviewed in 


THE WRITERS MONTHLY 
August, 1948 


“If you never have asked, perhaps _ indefi- 
nitely and inaudibly, ‘How do you get your 
ideas for stories and articles?’ you are certainly 
one of few. The trouble with most new writers 
is that they want to catch a big fish on the 
first trip. 

“The big first one comes by luck, and luck 
seldom repeats.. Keep angling; learn to cast, 
to play, to land; these are the techniques of 
catching a story idea. 

“‘Mr. Archer answers your question in 
twenty-five ways as he discusses stories and 
articles he has sold. Thinking it over, seeing 
it clearly, and in a specific light, is at the 
heart of Mr. Archer’s success, and his twenty- 
five demonstrations make it very clear just how 
he goes about it.” 


will cease 


| Jules Archer | 
Sharon, Connecticut 
Enclosed find $1.00. Send me, postage prepaid, 
| a copy of “How | Developed Ideas For 25 of My 
Stories, Articles Sold to Major Magazines.” 


| NAME 
| ADDRESS 


October, 1948 


C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


e@ Full representation services for 
established and beginning writ- 
ers. 


@ Immediate readings, quick re- 
ports, and effective placement. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language markets. 


Be Sure to ani ae “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 


Sell the Stories 


You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘“‘Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
veil this superior training. Use the coupon 
iw, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The Way Past 
and coupon for free analysis of = 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS___ 
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U. * Help For 
* 7 BOOK WRITERS 
* Wh 
x en you need help 
* shia £27 Writers! / in arranging your book 
manuscript for market, 
FREE DETAILED CRITICISM consult a person 
+ as written books. his 
OF EVERY MSS YOU WRITE! * is 
* ut it is easier said than 
FREE REVISION OF 1000 WORDS 
EVERY MONTH! | am one of the few 
* * writers of professional s 
FREE MONTHLY MARKET NOTES status in this country 
* AND HINTS TO WRITERS! * who actually offers personalized help to 
+ the promising unknown. When you work 
> PLUS OTHER VALUABLE SERVICES. . with me you will not receive printed lessons, P 
* JOIN + and your important questions will not be 
¥ + referred to a clerk in my office. Your 
* 4 correspondence and your manuscripts will $. 
* The FREE LANCE + receive my personal consideration. : 
My help consists of CONSTRUCTIVE 
* A * CRITICISM, PROFESSIONAL EDITING or 
SSOCIATION + COMPLETE REVISION, as your individual 6 
x 191 CARLTON STREET x manuscript may require. Write today for 
* + my free folder, entitled ‘‘Literary Help,” 
: TORONTO, ONT., CANADA “4 which explains in detail how | work with M 
val e torqasma 
* All In’’ Subscription. * CHARLES CARSON EN 
+ Stamp and envelope appreciated. ¥ 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


BOOKLET, “‘Working Your Way Through College,” $1.00. 
Valuable campus moneymaking ideas described. Lee 
Dickinson, Box 385-A, Hampton, Va. 

$200 MONTHLY! |! make this at home in 15 hours 
per week. $1.00 brings details. A. T. Olson, 710 
Penna Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 

BRITISH MAGAZINES—lIdeas, 
entertainment—Assorted recent 
one dollar. Ken Boyea, Box 131, 
Mass. 

SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Book Publishers, A. & J., No- 
vember, 1947; Trade Journals, December, 1947; Syn- 
dicates, May, 1948; Specialized Lists, June, 1948; 
Greetings Card and Juvenile Lists, July, 1948. 25c 
each. All 5 for $1.00. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

PUBLICITY! Experienced publicist will handle your single 
releases or entire promotional paig R bl 
rates. Query, giving pertinent facts. Publicist, 810 
West 26th, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

$200 IN CASH PRIZES for best entries on “Why I Rec- 
ommend the Contest Hobby.” Details in Healy’s PRIZE 
WINNER, 332A East 52, Seattle 5, Wash. Current 
copy, 25c. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particulars 
and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 
S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topics 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vital 


Market slants, cartoons, 
issues—Big bundles, 
Indian Orchard, 


subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 
EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c. Emcee, AJ. 1508 South Homan, 


Chicago 23. 

57 MARKETS for Greeting Card Verse — 25 cents. 
WRITERS SERVICE, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and markets 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 315 Third St. West, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 

POETS: Over 100 current markets, editors’ specifications 
and policies, 50c. No stamps. M. B. Herrick, Deep 
River, Conn. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a new Duplicating Service for advertisers. Partic- 
ulars Free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 20. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing, ethically. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. Also Short Features, 
where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. Address, 
Writecraft Service, Steger 2, Ill. 

COLLABORATORS WANTED. Genealogical. 
Instructions, 25 cents. Pattillo Agency, 
Alabama. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,’ Methods, 
Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” gets beginners 
checks, 25c; Side of Writing,” examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 19261 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

FREE—YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED—FREE! Send 
sample of writing, name, address, birthday and 3c 
stamp to ETHEL V. HARTMAN, McCrory Apts., 
Atlantic City, N. J. Kindly mention AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST. 

FREE HELP TO WINNING SUCCESS. Read Martha Win- 
ner’s monthly feature in Healy’s PRIZE WINNER, 
332A East 52, Seattle 5, Wash. Current copy, 25c. 

YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York libraries 
(English or foreign languages) accurately, comprehen- 
sively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: expert, reliable 
indexing, proof-reading, copy editing rewriting. Rea- 
sonable rates; reliable, prompt service. Div. B, LI- 
BRARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

BACKNUMBER Periodicals, clippings and bibliographies 
on your subjects. P. O. Box 193, Seattle 11, Wash- 
ington. 


Good pay. 
Clanton, 


October, 1948 


OUR WORLD-WIDE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will get you 
the books you haye“not been able to find. No obli- 
= Alta Book Service, Box 258-S, Waterbury, 

onn. 


FOR TEN CENTS: Sample copy “Amateur Camera-Jour- 
nalist & Feature Writer.” Holden, Publisher, German- 
town 3, Tennessec. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every probem 
discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


POETS—101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of poems— 
25 cents. POETS SERVICE, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


ANALYZING THE CONFESSION STORY, 50c; ANALYZ- 
ING THE LOVE STORY, 50c. The show-how that gives 
you the know-how. Ernie Phillips, Grover City, Calif. 


UP TO $10.00 A DAY FROM EACH NEWSPAPER. 
Over 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U.S. and Can- 
ada alone. Self-Syndicate your own columns, cartoons, 
verse, fillers, stories, articles, comics—to a chain of 
newspapers. That’s how O. O. Mcintyre and others 
got started! New 5,000-word Folio compiled by our 
staff, ‘How To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” 
is the most complete work of its kind. Includes Self- 
Syndicate Procedure, Selling Prices Schedule, Sample 
Agreement Form, Model Letters to Editors, 100 Idea- 
Sources For Newspaper Features. Make the estab- 
lished syndicates notice you! Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid—refunded if requested. Supply limited. 
Order now. American Features Syndicate, Desk 121, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


WHERE TO FIND 20 perfect specimens of modern short 
story in the Bible. Send 25¢ to Research, 508 E. 
Broadway, Brownfield, Tex. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journalist, our 
= $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 
olo. 


DO YOU ‘SWEAT’ getting that yarn started? Send 
synopsis of story and $3.00 and I'll do the first four 
hundred words! Satisfaction guaranteed! C. C. 
Wagoner, 1616 E. 4th St., Tucson, Ariz. 


HAPPY ADVENTURE riting? 


Or is it a dull, disappointing, discouraging grind because 
you are not yet familiar with all the angles of literary tech- 
nique and editors’ demands? Are you not yet being shown 
how to make your stories acceptable—under experienced guid- 
ance? 

Following the practice of letting D’Orsay clients speak for 
D’Orsay Service, here are a few typical letters: 


“My work with you has been to me the most satisfying and 
happy adventure of my life. It was what I always had wished 
for, but was unable to find. You never failed me once, and 
your initiative as a teacher is marvellous. . . . With your 
guidance the stuff was written in such an easy, orderly way 
that it hardly seemed like work. I would not want a better 
mentor, and would always recommend you as being the ut- 
most in what an instructor should be.’’(*) 


“Now that I’ve finished with the Personal Collaboration 
story, I wish to express my appreciation for the invaluable 
aid you have given me. I think your revision of my P.C. 
yarn made a melody of the story that I constructed from 
a medley of words. Also, in my efforts to learn the art of 
story writing, a share of credit must be given your books, 
‘The Profit In Writing’ and ‘Stories You Can Sell,’ and your 
other Writer’s aids, ‘Plot Cards and Writer’s Reference 
Library.’’(*) 

(*) Names on request. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss meth- 
ods, write for the 50-page booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,’’ which is FREE ON REQUEST. 
It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with writ- 
ers, and contains vital information, not obtainable else- 


where, designed to protect your pocketbook. 
It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
and the PROFESSIONAL CCLLABORATION SERVICE, 


which you should investigate if you really want to learn 
the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. The terms 
are surprisingly low and convenient. 


D‘ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 by 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 


Author ‘‘Mistress of Spears’ ($3.50); ‘‘Stories You Can Sell’’ 
($4.00); ‘“‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($4.00); ‘“‘Writing Novels to 
Sell’? ($3.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’ ($4.00). 
The above booklet amply describes our Complete Writer's 
Reference Library, Formula in Modern Writing, and Plot- 
cards—The Perfect Plotting Device. 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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BLIND SPOT! 


Everybody has a blind spot—and particularly is this true 
of the literary field. Here even the most talented of writers 
stymie themselves—do in fact require the services of a literary 
expert to point out defects not so obvious (else why would you 
have incorporated them in your writings)—and thus bring you 
and your work closer to sale and literary achievements! 


DISCOVER for yourself the literary benefits you will re- 
ceive through the assistance of this agency! 


With over 22 years background as editor and publisher, 
literary consultant, instructor, author and newspaperman, 
DANIEL S. MEAD is uniquely well-qualified to help you with 
your literary problem. Scores of writers all over the world have 
sold through his professional assistance. 


Whether professional or amateur, we will give you our sin- 
‘cere and friendly cooperation on your BOOKS (fiction and non- 
fiction), STAGE PLAYS (one act and regulation length), SHORT 
STORIES and ARTICLES. Do not send poetry or scenarios. New 
department for TELEVISION manuscripts. 


Send stamped, addressed envelope with each manuscript. 
Bulkier scripts had better be shipped by Express prepaid. Re- 
tain copies of all mss. 


There is no reading fee. In event of sale our commission 
is 10%. Free circular upon request. Write today! 


Literary Agency 


DANIEL S. MEAD 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Dept. A.J., 264 Fifth Avenue 
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